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194 POET TO HIS HELPMATE, ON THEIR SILVER WEDDING. 


THE POET TO HIS HELPMATE, ON THEIR 
SILVER WEDDING DAY. 


Our silver wedding! Let thine éars, my dearest, 
List thy bald rhymester’s poor but grateful 


lay; 
Tts burden thoughts of love and blessing, nearest 
To the knit hearts that hold their feast to-day. 


And wherefore not? We dared not trust its com- 


ing 
Beforehand. Now, my darling, it hath come! 
Let the Queen-Bee leave care to-day for hum- 
min 
The old and apt refrain of ‘‘ Home, sweet 
home.’’ 


And let me, as on that far August morning, 
Once more seal blest assurance with a ring. 
That worn staunch pledge will deem no fresh 

adorning 
As meant upon its trust a slur to fling. 


As it hath clasped five times five years thy fin- 


ger, 
So long thy love hath clung around my life. 
Of old it stirr’d the verse-gift in thy singer, 
And, lo! ’tis fresh to wake it now, true wife! 


Two streams that rise apart at diverse sources, 
Commingling at full strength flow jointly on: 

Each league thenceforth their individual forces 
Lose type distinct, and deepening blend in one. 


Not coy nor strange, like fitful Arethuse, 
The weaker with the stronger joys to glide; 
One path, one channel, both conspire to choose, 
And meet one term in the blue ocean’s tide. 


So flows by choice our dual stream united : 
Life’s rough and smooth, its weal and woe, 
we breast 
With equal heart. Is not our tear-vale lighted 
By Love’s kind star, that speaks of hope and 
rest? 
Hope —for young lives, out-rising from our 
union, 
Wax stronger round us in the good old ways : 
And their on-coming prompts a sweet commun- 


ion 
Of themes and thoughts about the after-days. 


Rest —for I wot we trust that faithful leading 
Will set their steps aright, and gender peace 

And temper’d pride to our old age, a-reading 
Our life again in them, till ends our lease. 


God hath been good to us, beyond the telling! 
Ah, dearest, under Him, for me and mine 
Cherish the life that lights our woodland dwell- 


ing: 
Still round this elm thy living ivy twine. 


Possess thy soul in calm and quietness! 
The day were dark without thee. Life is dear 
Through its #rrroundings. But a wilderness 
*Twould be to me with thee not alway near. 


Give me that hand, love! Onward calmly mov- 


ing 
Meet we the years or months that yet shall be 





Together, if God will; intent on proving 
The spell, to keep hearts young, of constancy. 


So— which I ask not —should we see our golden, 
As now we see our silver nuptial day, 

By the same charm will these dim eyes be holden, 
And thine, I know, my Love, will look my way. 
August 26, 1872. Saint Pauls. 


OLD AGE, 


A sonatess bird, a garden without flowers, 

A river-bed dried up in thirsty hours, 

A sterile field untutored by the plough, 

A withered blossom on a withering bough, 

A flickering light that fiils when needed most 

To warn the sailor from a treacherous coast, 

A thought that dies ere yet ’tis fully born, 

A hope that gleams like poppies ’midst the 
corn, — 

Fair idle weeds that flaunter in the sun, 

Fair morning hopes that fail ere day be done, 

Fair Life, so seeming-fair, so coldly bright, 

Fair Life, beloved of Love, and youth’s de- 
light, — 

At early dawn, how fresh thy face appears! — 

The twilight sees it furrowed o’er with tears. 

Spring flowers are sweet, but autumn’s woods 
are dry, 

Spring birds are silent ’neath a wintry sky; 

Spring thoughts that wake to deeds inspire no 
more, 

When the dull day-light fades along the shore; 

The ice-blocked stream can bear no precious 
freight, — 

The stripped and sapless oak stands desolate, 

And the hill fortress that defied the foe 

In crumbling fragments fills the vale below. 


Yet is there golden beauty in decay, 
As Autumn’s leaves outshine the leaves of May; 
The calm of evening with its roseate light, 
The starry silence of the wintry night; 
The stillness-of répose when storms are o’er, 
And the sea murmurs on a peaceful shore; 
The brooding memories of the past that make 
The old man young again for Beauty’s sake; 
The hope sublime that cheers the lonely road 
Which leads him gently to the hills of God. 
Spectator. Joun Dennis. 


WINTER. 


Or autumn sunshine there are glimpses still; 
The sheaves are garnered in, the harvest done, 
The leaves have left their branches ev’ry one, 

And garbed in snowy white each distant hill. 


No woodland music, save the robin’s trill — 
Our latest warbler in the choral train; 
As those dear links in friendship’s holy chain, 
When some we loved are lost, will bind us still. 


The last few daisies hide beneath the snow, 
The frost gems glisten on each naked bough, 
And nature’s beauty slumb’ring even now 

Is far surpassing artificial show. 

Tinsley’s Magazine. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


I HAVE always sympathized with the fa- 
mous senior-wrangler who, on being in- 
vited to admire Paradise Lost, inquired, 
“ What does it prove?” To the theory, 
indeed, on which his question is generally 
supposed to be based, that any human 
composition is worthless which does not; 
end with the magical letters Q. E. D., I 
can by no means yield an unqualified as- 





sent. I fully share the ordinary prejudice 
against stories with a moral. No poem or! 
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are but a clumsy comment on part of 
Hawthorne’s preface to the House of the 
Seven Gables ; they roughly express, there- 
fore, Hawthorne’s theory of his own art; 
and they are preparatory to the question, 
so far as it is a rational question, what do 
his romances prove? Abandoning the ab- 
surdity of answering that question as one 
would answer a hostile barrister or a Civil 
Service examiner, one may still attempt to 
indicate what is for some persons the most 
conspicuous tendency of writings in which 
the finest, if not the most powerful genius 


novel should be conspicuously branded| of America has embodied itself. Com- 
with a well-worn aphorism, and declare to| pressing the answer to its narrowest lim- 
the whole listening universe that honesty its, one may say that Hawthorne has 
is the best policy. ‘The tracts which in the | shown what elements of romance are dis- 
days of our childhood went to prove that| coverable amongst the harsh prose of this 
little boys who didn’t go to church would prosaic age. And his teaching is of im- 





be drowned in a millrace or gored by a 
bull, and the more pretentious allegories 
where abstract qualities are set masque- 
rading in frigid forms of flesh and blood, 
moved, like the figures on a barrel-organ, 
not by passions but by a logical machinery 
grinding out syllogisms below the surface, 
are equally vexatious. And yet I fancy 
that the senior-wrangler had a dim percep- 
tion of a more tenable theory. Some cen- 
tral truth should be embodied in every 
work of fiction, which cannot indeed be 
compressed into a definite formula, but 
which acts as the animating and informing 
principle, determining the main lines of 
the structure and affecting even its most 
trivial details. Critics who try to extract 
it as a formal moral, present us with noth- 
ing but an outside husk of dogma. The 
lesson itself is the living seed which, cast 
into a thousand minds, will bear fruit in a 
thousand different forms. The senior- 





portance, because it is just what is most 
needed at the present day. How is the 
novelist who, by the inevitable conditions 
of his style, is bound to come into the 
closest possible contact with facts, who has 
to give us the details of his hero’s clothes, 
to tell us what he had for breakfast, and 
what is the state of the balance at his 
banker’s — how is he to introduce the ideal 
element which must, in some degree, be 
present in all genuine art? A mere pho- 
tographic reproduction of this muddy, 
money-making, bread - and - butter - eating 
world would be intolerable. At the very 
lowest, some effort must be made at least 
to select the most promising materials, and 
to strain out the coarse or the simply pro- 
saic ingredients. Various attempts have 
been made to solve the problem since De- 
foe founded the modern school of English 
novelists by giving us what is in one sense 
a servile imitation of genuine narrative, 








wrangler was therefore unreasonable if he | but which is redeemed from prose by the 
expected to have Paradise Lost packed for , unique force of the situation. Defoe paint- 
him into a single portable formula. The ing mere every-day pots and pans is as dull 
true answer to him would have been, asa modern blue-book ; but when his pots 
“Read and see. The world will be changed ; and pans are the resource by which a hu- 
for you when you have assimilated the| man being struggles out of the most ap- 
master’s thought, though you have gone’ palling conceivable “slough of despond,’ 
through no definite process of linking z' they become more poetical than the vessels 
and y with a and b. Though the poem’ from which the gods drink nectar in epic 
proves nothing, it will persuade you of poems. Since he wrote novelists have 
much. It is not a demonstration, but an’ made many. voyages of discovery, with va- 
education.” | rying success, though they have seldom 

These remarks, certainly obvious enough, ' had the fortune to'touch upon so marvel- 
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lous an island as that still sacred to the 
immortal Crusoe. They have ventured 
far into cloudland, and returning to terra 
Jfirma, they have plunged into the trackless 
and savage-haunted regions which are gir- 
died by the Metropolitan Railway. They 
have watched the magic coruscations of 
some strange Aurora Borealis of dim ro- 
mance, or been content with the domestic 
gas-light of London streets. Amongst the 
most celebrated of all such adventurers 
were the band which obeyed the impulse 
of Sir Walter Scott. Fora time it seemed 
that we had reached a genuine Eldorado 
of novelists, where solid gold was to be 
had for the asking, and visions of more 
than earthly beauty rewarded the labours 
of the explorer. Now, alas! our opinion 
is a good deal changed ; the fairy treasures 
which Scott brought back from his voyages 
have turned into dead leaves according to 
custom; and the curiosities, upon which he 
set so extravagant a price, savour more of 
Wardour Street than of the genuine me- 
dizval artists. Nay, there are scoffers, 
though I am not of them, who think that 
the tittle-tattle which Miss Austen gath- 
ered at the country-houses of our grand- 
fathers is worth more than the showy but 
rather flimsy eloquence of the “ Ariosto of 
the North.” Scott endeavoured at least, 
if with indifferent success, to invest his 
scenes with something of — 


The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream. 


If he too often indulged in mere theatrical | 
devices and mistook the glare of the foot- 
lights for the sacred glow of the imagina- 
tion, he professed, at least, to introduce us 
to an ideal world. Later novelists have 
generally abandoned the attempt, and are 
content to reflect our work-a-day life with 
almost servile fidelity. They are not to 
be blamed; and doubtless the very great- 
est writers are those who can bring their 
ideal world into the closest possible con- 
tact with our sympathies, and show us he- 
roic figures in modern frock-coats and Pa- 
risian fashions. The art of story-telling is 
manifold, and its charm depends greatly 
upon the infinite variety of its applications. 
And yet, for that very reason, there are 
moods in which one wishes that the mod- 
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ern story-teller would more frequently 
lead us away from the commonplace region 
of newspapers and railways to regions 
where the imagination can have fair play. 
Hawthorne is one of the few eminent 
writers to whose guidance we may in such 
moods most safely entrust ourselves; and 
it is tempting to ask what was the secret 
of his success. The effort, indeed, to in- 
vestigate the materials from which some 
rare literary flavour is extracted is seldom 
satisfactory. After cataloguing all the 
constituents, the analytical chemist is often 
bound to admit that the one all-important 
element is too fine to be grasped by his 
clumsy instruments. We are reminded of 
the automaton chess-player who excited 
the wonder of the last generation. The 
showman, like the critic, laid bare his in- 
side, and displayed all the cunning wheels 
and cogs and cranks by which his motions 
were supposed to be regulated. Yet, after 
all, the true secret was that there was a 
man inside the machine. Some such im- 
pression is often made by the most elabo- 
rate demonstrations of literary anatomists. 
We have been mystified, not really en- 
trusted with any revelation. And yet, 
with this warning as to the probable suc- 
cess of our examination, let us try to de- 
termine some of the peculiarities to which 
Hawthorne owes this strange power of 
bringing poetry out of the most unprom- 
ising materials. 

In the first place, then, he had the good 
fortune to be born in the most prosaic of 
all countries — the most prosaic, that is, 
in external appearance, and even in the 
superficial character of its inhabitants. 
Hawthorne himself reckoned this as an 
advantage, though in a very different sense 
from that in which we are speaking. It 
was as a patriot, and not as an artist, 
that he congratulated himself on his Amer- 
ican origin. There is a humorous strug- 
gle between his sense of the rawness and 
ugliness of his native land and the dogged 
patriotism befitting a descendant of the 
genuine New England Puritans. Haw- 
thorne the novelist writhes at the discords 
which torture his delicate sensibilities at 
every step; but instantly Hawthorne the 
Yankee protests that the very faults are 
symptomatic of excellence. He is like a 
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sensitive mother, unable to deny that her 
awkward hobbledehoy of a son offends 
against the proprieties, but tacitly resolved 
to see proofs of virtues present or to come 
even in his clumsiest tricks. He forces 
his apologies to sound like boasting. “No 
author,” he says, “can conceive of the 
difficulty of writing a romance about a 
country where there is no shadow, no an- 
tiquity, no mystery, no picturesque and 
gloomy wrong, nor anything but a com- 
monplace prosperity, as is happily” (it 
must and shall be happily) “the case with 
my dear native land. It will be very long, 
I trust, before romance-writers may fiud 
congenial and easily-handled themes either 
in the annals of our stalwart republic, or 
in any characteristic and probable events 
of our individual lives. Romanee and 
poetry, ivy, lichens and wallflowers need 
ruins to make them grow.” If, that is, I 
am forced to confess that poetry and ro- 
mance are absent, I will resolutely stick to 
it that poetry and romance are bad things, 
even though the love of them is the strong- 
est propensity of my nature. To my 
thinking, there is something almost pa- 
thetic in this loyal self-deception; and 
therefore I have never been offended by 
certain passages in Our Old Home which 
appear to have caused some irritation in 
touchy Englishmen. There is something, 
he says by way of apology, which causes 
an American in England to take up an at- 
titude of antagonism. “These people 
think so loftily of themselves, and so con- 
temptuously of everybody else, that it re- 
quires more generosity than I possess to 
keep always in perfectly good-humour 
with them.” That may be true; for, in- 
deed, I believe that deep down in the 
bosom of every Briton, beneath all super- 
ficial roots of cosmopolitan philanthropy, 
there lies an ineradicable conviction that 
no foreigner is his equal; and to a man 
of Hawthorne’s delicate perceptions, the 
presence of that sentiment would reveal 
itself through the most careful disguises. 
But that which really caused him to cher- 
ish his antagonism was, I suspect, some- 
thing else: he was afraid of loving us too 
well; he feared to be tempted into a de- 
nial of some point of his patriotic creed ; 
he is always clasping it, as it were, to his 
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bosom, and vowing and protesting that he 
does not surrender a single jot or tittle of 
it. Hawthorne in England was like a 
plant suddenly removed to arich soil from 
adry and thirsty land. He drinks in at 
every pore the delightful influences of 
which he has had so scanty a supply. An 
old cottage, an ivy-grown wall, a country 
churchyard with its quaint epitaphs, things 
that are commonplace to most English- 
men and which are hateful to the sanitary 
inspector, are refreshing to every fibre of 
his soul. He tries in vain to take the san- 
itary inspector’s view. In spite of him- 
self he is always falling into the romantie 
tone, though a sense that he ought to be 
sternly philosophical just gives a humorous 
tinge to his enthusiasm. Charles Lamb 
could not have improved his description 
of the old hospital at Leicester, where the 
twelve brethren still wear the badge of 
the Bear and Ragged Staff. He lingers 
round it, and gossips with the brethren, 
and peeps into the garden, and sits by. the 
cavernous archway of the kitchen fire- 
place, where the very atmosphere seems 
to be redolent with aphorisms first uttered 
by ancient monks, and jokes derived from 
Master Siender’s note-book, and gossip 
about the wrecks of the Spanish Armada. 
No connoisseur could pore more lovingly 
over an ancient black-letter volume or the 
mellow hues of some old painter’s master- 
piece. He feels the charm of our histor 
ical continuity, where the immemorial past 
blends indistinguishably with the present, 
to the remotest recesses of his imagina- 
tion. But then the Yankee nature within 
hiur must put in a sharp word or two; he 
has to jerk the bridle for fear that his en- 
thusiasm should fairly run away with him. 
“The trees and other objects of au Eng- 
lish landscape,” he remarks, or, perhaps 
we should say, he complains, “take hold of 
one by numberless minute tendrils as it 
were, which, look as closely as we choose, 
we never find in an American scene ;’’ but 
he inserts a qualifying clause, just by way 
of protest, that an American tree would 
be more picturesque if it had an equal 
chance; and the native oak of which we 
are so proud is summarily condemned for 
“John Bullism” —a mysterious. offence 
common to many things in “England: 
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Charlecote Hall, he presently admits, “is 
a most delightful place.” Even an Ameri- 
can is tempted to believe that real homes 
can only be produced by “the slow in- 
genuity and labour of many successive 
 sewecgpen: J when he sees the elaborate 

eauty and perfection of a well-ordered 
English abode. And yet he persuades 
himself that even here he is the victim of 
some delusion. The impression is due to 
the old man which still lurks even in the 
polished American, and forces him to look 
through his ancestors’ spectacles. The 
true theory, it appears, is that which Hol- 
grave expresses for him in the Seven 
Gables, namely, that we should free our- 
selves of the material slavery imposed 
upon us by the brick-and-mortar of past 
generations, and learn to change our 
houses as early as our coats. We ought to 
feel — only we unfortunately can’t feel — 
that a tent or a wigwam is as good as a 
house. The mode in which Hawthorne 
regards the Englishman himself is a 
~~? illustration of the same theory. 

n Englishwoman, he admits reluctantly 
and after many protestations, has some 
few beauties not possessed by her Ameri- 
can sisters. A maiden in her teens has 
“a certain charm of half blossom and de- 
licately-folded leaves, and tender woman- 
hood shielded by maidenly reserves, with 
which, somehow or other, our American 
girls often fail to adorn themselves during 
an appreciable moment.” But he re- 
venges himself for this concession by an 
almost savage onslaught upon the full- 
blown British matron with her “ awful 
ponderosity of frame, . . massive with 
solid beef and streaky tallow,” and appar- 
ently composed “of steaks and sirloins.” 
He laments that the English violet should 
develop into euch an overblown peony, 
and speculates upon the whimsical prob- 
lem, whether a middle-aged husband 
should be considered as legally married to 
all the accretions which have overgrown 
the slenderness of his bride. Should not 
the matrimonial bond be held to exclude 
the three-fourths of the wife that had no 
existence when the ceremony was per- 
formed? A question not to be put with- 
out a shudder. The fact is, that Haw- 
thorne had succeeded only too well in 
misleading himself by a common fallacy. 
That pestilent personage, John Bull, has 
assumed so concrete a form in our imagi- 
nations, with his top boots and his broad 
shoulders and vast circumference, and the 
emblematic bull-dog at his heels, that for 
most. observers he completely hides the 
Englishman of real life. Hawthorne had 
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decided that an Englishman must and 
should be a mere mass ef transformed 
beef and beer. No observation could 
shake his preconceived impression. At 
Greenwich Hospital he encountered the 
mighty shade of the concentrated essence 
of our strongest national qualities; no 
truer Englishman ever lived than Nelson. 
But Nelson was certainly not the conven- 
tional John Bull, and, therefore, Haw- 
thorne roundly asserts that he was not an 
Englishman. “More than any other Eng- 
lishman he won the love and admiration 
of his country, but won them through the 
efficacy of qualities that are not English.” 
Nelson was of the same breed as Crom- 
well, though his shoulders were not so 
broad; but Hawthorne insists that the 
broad shoulders, and not the fiery soul, 
are the essence of John Bull. He pro- 
ceeds with amusing unconsciousness to 
generalize the ingenious theory, and de- 
clares that all extraordinary Englishmen 
are sick men, and, therefore, deviations 
from the type. When he meets another 
remarkable Englishman in the flesh, he 
applies the same method. Of Leigh Hunt, 
whom he describes with warm enthusiasm, 
he dogmatically declares, “there was not 
an English trait in him from head to 
foot, morally, intellectually, or physically.” 
And the reason is admirable. “Beef, ale, 
or stout, brandy or port-wine, entered not 
at all into his constitution.” All Eng- 
lishmen are made of those ingredients, 
and if not, why, then, they are not Eng- 
lishmen. By the same method it is easy 
to show that all Englishmen are drunk- 
ards, or that they are all teetotallers; you 
have only to exclude as irrelevant every 
case that contradicts your theory. Haw- 
thorne, unluckily, is by no means solitary 
in his mode of reasoning. The ideal 
John Bull has hidden us from ourselves as 
well as from our neighbours, and the race 
which is distinguished above all others for 
the magnificent wealth of its imaginative 
literature, is daily told — and, what is 
more, tells itself — that it isa mere lump 
of prosaic flesh and blood, with scarcely 
soul enough to kecp it from stagnation. 
If we were sensible we should burn that 
ridiculous caricature of ourselves along 
with Guy Fawkes; but meanwhile we can 
hardly complain if foreigners are deceived 
by our own misrepresentations. 

Against Hawthorne, as I have said, I 
feel no grudge, though a certain regret 
that his sympathy with that deep vein of 
poetical imagination which underlies all 
our “steaks and sirloins” should have 
been intercepted by this detestable lay 




















figure. The poetical humorist must be 
allowed a certain licence in dealing with 
facts; and poor Hawthorne, in the uncon- 
genial atmosphere of the Liverpool Cus- 
tom-house, had, doubtless, much to suffer 
from a thick-skinned generation. His 
characteristic shyness made it a hard task 
for him to penetrate through our outer 
rind — which, to say the truth, is often ele- 
phantine enough — to the central core of 
heat; and we must not complain if he was 
too apt to deny the existence of what to 
him was unattainable. But the problem 
recurs —for everybody likes to ask ut- 
terly unanswerable questions — whether 
Hawthorne would not have developed into 
a still greater artist if he had been more 
richly supplied with the diet so dear to his 
inmost soul? Was it not a thing to weep 
over, that a man so keenly alive to every 
picturesque influence, so anxious to invest 
bis work with the enchanted haze of ro- 
mantic association, should be cunfined till 
middle age amongst the bleak granite 
rocks and the half-baked civilization of 
New England? “Among ourselves,” he 
laments, * there is no fairy land for the ro- 
mancer.” What if he had been brought 
up in the native home of the fairies —if 
there had been thrown open to him the 
gates through which Shakspeare and 
Spencer caught their visions of ideal 
beauty? Might we not have had an ap- 
pendix to the Midsummer Night's Dream, 
and might not a modern Faerie Queen have 
brightened the prosaic wilderness of this 
nineteenth century? The question, as I 
have said, is rigidly unanswerable. We 
have not yet learnt how to breed poets, 
though we have made some progress in 
regard to pigs. Nobody can tell, and per- 
haps, therefore, it is as well that nobody 
should guess, what would have been the 
effect of transplanting Shakspeare to mod- 
ern Stratford, or of exiling him to the 
United States. And yet—for it is im- 
possible to resist entirely the pleasure of 
fruitless speculation — we may guess that 
there are some reasons why there should 
be a risk in transplanting so delicate a 

rowth as the genius of Hawthorne. 

here are more ways, so wise men tell us, 
of killing acat than choking it with cream ; 
but it isa very good way. Over-feeding 
produces atrophy of some of the vital 
functions in higher animals than cats, and 
the imagination may be enfeebled rather 
than strengthened by an over-supply of 
materials. Hawthorne, if his life had 
passed where the plough may turn up 
an antiquity in every furrow, and the 
whole face of the country is enamelled 
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with ancient culture, might have wrought 
more gorgeous hues into his tissues, but 
he might have succumbed to the tempta- 
tion of producing mere upholstery. e 
fairy land for which he longed is full of 
dangerous enchantments, and there are 
many who have lost in it the vigour which 
comes from breathing the keen air of every- 
day life. From that risk Hawthorne was 
effectually preserved in his New England 
home. Having to abandon the poetry 
which is manufactured out of mere exter- 
nal circumstances, he was forced to draw 
it from deeper sources. With easier 
means at hand of enriching his pages, he 
might have left the mine unworked. It is 
often good for us to have to make bricks 
without straw. Hawthorne, who was con- 
scious of the extreme difficulty of the 
problem, and but partially conscious of 
the success of his solution of it, naturally 
complained of the severe discipline to 
which he owed his strength. We who en- 
joy the results may feel how much he 
owed to the very sternness of his educa- 
tion and the niggard hand with which his 
imaginative sustenance was dealt out to 
him. The observation may sound para- 
doxical at the first moment, and yet it is 
supported by analogy. Are not the best 
cooks produced just where the raw mate- 
rial is the worst, and precisely because it 
is there worst? Now, cookery is the art 
by which man is most easily distinguished 
from beasts, and it requires little ingenu- 
ity to transfer its lessons to iiterature. 
At the same time it may be admitted that 
some closer inquiry is necessary in order 
to make the hypothesis probable, and I 
will endeavour from this point of view to 
examine some of Hawthorne’s exquisite 
workmanship. 

The story which perhaps generally 
passes for his masterpiece is Transformation, 
for most readers assume that a writer’s 
longest book must necessarily be his best. 
In the present case, I think that this 
method, which h:s its convenieuces, has 
not led to a perfectly just conclusion. In 
Transformation, Hawthorne has for once 
the advantage of placing his characters in 
aland where “a sort of poetic or fairy 
precinct,” as he calls it, is naturally pro- 
vided for them. The very stones of the 
streets are full of romance, and he cannot 
mention a name that has not a musical 
ring. Hawthorne, moreover, shows his 
usual tact in confining his aims to the pos- 
sible. He does not attempt to paint Feal- 
ian life and manners; his actors belong by 
birth, or by a kind of naturalization, to 
the colony of the American artists in 
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Rome; and he therefore does not labour 
under the difficulty of being in imperfect 
sympathy with his creatures. Rome isa 
mere background, and surely a most feli- 
citous background, to the little group of 
persons who are effectually detached from 
all such vulgarizing associations with the 
mechanism of daily life in less poetical 
countries. The centre of the group, too, 
who embodies one of Hawthorne’s most del- 
icate fancies, could have breathed no at- 
mosphere less richly perfumed with old 
romance. In New York he would cer- 
tainly have been in danger of a Barnum’s 
museum, beside Washington’s nurse and 
the woolly horse. It isa triumph of art 
that a being whose nature trembles on the 
very verge of the grotesque should walk 
through Hawthorne's pages with such un- 
deviating grace. Let him show but the 
extremest tip of one of his furry ears — 
or were they not furry ?— and he would 
be irretrievably lost. Mr. Darwin or Bar- 
num would claim him as their own, and he 
would pass from the world of poetry into 
the dissecting-room or the showman’s 
booth. Inthe Roman dreamland he is in 
little danger of such prying curiosity, 
though even there he can only be kept out 
of harm’s way by the admirable skill of 
his creator. Perhaps it may be thought 
by some severe critics that, with all his 
merits, Donatello stands on the very out- 
side verge of the province permitted to 
the romancer. But without cavilling at 
what is indisputably charming, and with- 
out: dwelling upon certain defects of con- 
struction which slightly mar the general 
beauty of the story, it has another weak- 
ness which itis impossible quite to over- 
look. Hawthorae himself remarks that he 
was surprised, in rewriting his story, to 
see the extent to which he had introduced 
descriptions of various Italian objects. 
“Yet these things,” he adds, “fill the 
mind everywhere in Italy, and especially 
in Rome, and cannot be kept from flowing 
out upon the page when one writes freely 
and with self-enjoyment.” The associa- 
tions which they called up in England 
were so pleasant, that he could not find it 
in his heart to cancel. Doubtless that is 
the precise truth, and yet it is equally 
true that they are artistically out of place. 
There are, to put it bluntly, passages 
which strike us hke masses of undigested 
guide-book. To take one instance —and, 
certainly, it is about the worst—the 
whole party is going to the Coliseum, 
where a very striking scene takes place. 
On the way, they pass a baker’s shop. 

“¢The baker is drawing his loaves out 
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of the oven,’ remarked Kenyon. 
smeil how sour they are ? 


‘Do you 
I should fancy 
that Minerva (in revenge for the desecra- 
tion of her temple) had slyly poured vine- 
gar into the batch, ifI did not know that 
the modern Romans prefer their bread in 


,” 


the acetous fermentation. 

The instance is trivial, but it is charac- 
teristic. Hawthorne had doubtless re- 
marked the smell of the sour bread, and to 
him it called up a vivid recollection of 
some stroll in Rome; for, of all our senses, 
the smell is the most powerful in awaken- 
ing associations. But then what do we 
who read him care about the Roman taste 
for bread “in acetous fermentation ?” 
When the high-spirited girl is on the way 
to meet her tormentor, and to receive the 
provocation which leads to his murder, 
why should we be worried by a gratuitous 
remark about Roman baking? It some- 
how jars upon our taste, and we are cer- 
tain that, in describing a New England 
village, Hawthorne would never have ad- 
mitted a touch which has no conceivable 
bearing upon the situation. There is al- 
most a superabundance of minute local 
colour in his American romances, as, for 
example, in the House of the Seven Gables ; 
but still, every touch, however minute, is 
steeped in the sentiment and contributes 
to the general effect. In Rome the smell 
of a loaf is sacred to his imagination, and 
intrudes itself upon its own merits, and, 
so far as we can discover, without refer- 
ence to the central purpose. If a baker’s 
shop impresses him unduly because it is 
Roman, the influence of ancient ruins and 
glorious works of art is of course still 
more distracting. The mysterious Dona- 
tello, and the strange psychological prob- 
lem which he is destined to illustrate, are 
put aside for an interval, whiist we are 
called upon to listen to descriptions and 
meditations, always graceful, and often of 
great beauty in themselves, but yet, in a 
strict sense, irrelevant. Hawthorne’s 
want of familiarity with the scenery is of 
course responsible for part of this failing. 
Had he been a native Roman, he would 
not have been so pre-occupied with the 
wonders of Rome. But it seems that for 
a romance bearing upon a spiritual prob- 
lem, the scenery, however tempting, is not 
really so serviceable as the less preposses- 
sing surroundings of America. The ob- 
jects have too great an intrinsic interest. 
A counter-attraction distorts the symmetry 
of the system. In the shadow of the Col- 
iseum and St. Peter’s you cannot pay much 








attention to the troubles of a young lady 
whose existence is painfully ephemeral. 
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Those mighty objects will not be relegated 
to the background, and condescend to act 
as mere scenery. They are, in fact, too 
romantic fora romance. The fountain of 
Trevi, with all its allegorical marbles, may 
be a very picturesque object to describe, 
but for Hawthorne’s purposes it is really 
not equal to the town pump at Salem ; and 
Hilda’s poetical tower, with the perpetual 
light before the Virgin’s image, and the 
doves floating up to her from the street, 
and the column of Antoninus looking at 
her from the heart of the city, somehow 
appeals less to our sympathies than the 
quaint garret in the House of the Seven 
Gables, from which Phobe Pyncheon 
watched the singular idiosyncracies of the 
superannuated breed of fowls in the gar- 
den. The garret and the pump are de- 
signed in strict subordination to the human 
figures: the tower and the fountain havea 
distinctive purpose of their own. Haw- 
thorne, at any rate, seems to have been 
mastered by his too powerful auxiliaries. 
A human soul, even in America, is more 
interesting to us than all the churches and 
picture-galleries in the world; and, there- 
fore, it is as well that Hawthorne should 
not be tempted to the too easy method of 
putting fine description in place of senti- 
ment. 

But how was the task to be performed ? 
How was the imaginative glow to be shed 
over the American scenery, so provokingly 
raw and deficient in harmony? A similar 
problem was successfully solved by a writ- 
er whose development, in proportion to her 
means of cultivation, is about the most re- 
markable of recent literary phenomena. 
Miss Bronté’s bleak Yorkshire moors, with 
their uncompromising stone walls, and the 
valleys invaded by factories, are at first 
sight as little suited to romance as New 
England itself, to which, indeed, both the 
inhabitants and the country have a decided 
family resemblance. Now that she has dis- 
covered for us the fountains of poetic in- 
terest, we can all see that the region is not 
a mere stony wilderness; but it is well 
worth while to make a pilgrimage to Ha- 
worth, if only to discover how little the 
country corresponds to our preconceived 
impressions, or, in other words, how much 
depends upon the eye which sees it, and 
how little upon its intrinsic merits. Miss 
Bronté’s marvellous effects are obtained by 
the process which enables an “intense and 
glowing mind ” to see everything through 
its own atmosphere. The ugliest and most 
trivial objects seem, like objects heated by 
the sun, to radiate back the glow of pas- 
sion with which she has regarded them. 
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Perhaps, this singular power is still more 
conspicuous in Villette, where she had even 
less of the raw material of poetry. An 
odd parallel may be found between one of 
the most striking passages in Villette and 
one in Transformation. Lucy Snowe in one 
novel, and Hilda in the other, are left to 
pass a summer vacation, the one in Brus- 
sels and the other in pestiferous Rome. 
Miss Snowe has no external cause of suf- 
fering but the natural effect of solitude 
upon a homeless and helpless governess. 
Hilda has to bear about with her the 
weight of a terrible secret, affecting, it 
may be, even the life of her dearest friend. 
Each of them wanders into a Roman Cath- 
olic church, and each, though they have 
both been brought up in a Protestant 
home, seeks relief at the confessional. So 
far the cases are alike, though Hilda, one 
might have fancied, has by far the strong- 
est cause for emotion. And yet, after 
reading the two descriptions — both ex- 
cellent in their way — one might fancy 
that the two young ladies had exchanged 
burdens. Lucy Snowe is as tragic as the 
innocent confidante of a murderess; Hil- 
da’s feelings never seem to rise above that 
weary sense of melancholy isolation which 
besieges us in a deserted city. It is need- 
less to ask which is the best bit of work 
artistically considered. Hawthorne’s style 
is more graceful and flexible; his descrip- 
tions of the Roman Catholic ceremonial 
and its influence upon an imaginative mind 
in distress are far more sympathetic, and 
imply a wider range of intellect. But 
Hilda does not touch and almost overawe 
us like Lucy. There is too much delicate 
artistic description of picture-galleries and 
of the glories of St. Peter’s to allow the 
poor little American girl to come promi- 
nently to the surface. We have been in- 
dulging with her in some sad but charm- 
ing speculations, and not witnessing the 
tragedy of a deserted soul. Lucy Snowe 
has very inferior materials at her com- 
mand; but somehow we are moved by a 
sympathetic thrill: we taste the bitterness 
of the awful cup of despair which, as she 
tells us, is forced to her lips in the night- 
watches; and are not startled when so 
prosaic an object as the row of beds in 
the dormitory of a French school suggest 
to her images worthy rather of stately 
tombs in the aisles of a vast cathedral, and 
recall dead dreams of an elder world and 
mightier race long frozen in death. Com- 
parisons of this kind are almost inevitably 
unfair; but the difference between the 
two illustrates one characteristic — we 
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need not regard it as a defect — of Haw- 
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thorne. His idealism does not consist in 
conferring grandeur upon vulgar objects 
by tinging them with the reflection of deep 
emotion. He rather shrinks than other- 
wise from describing the strongest pas- 
sions, or shows their working by indirect 
touches and under a side-light. An excei- 
lent example of his peculiar method occurs 
in‘what is in some respects the most per- 
fect of his works, the Scarlet Letter. There, 
again, we have the spectacle of a man tor- 
tured by a life-long repentance. The 
Puritan clergyman, reverenced as a saint 
by all his flock, conscious of a sin which, 
once revealed, will crush him to the earth, 
watched with a malignant purpose by the 
husband whom he has injured, unable to 
summon up the moral courage to tear off 
the veil, and make the only atonement in 
his power, is undoubtedly a striking figure, 
powerfully conceived and most delicately 
described. He yields under terrible pres- 
sure to the temptation of escaping from 
the scene of his prolonged torture with the 
partner of his guilt. And then, as he is 
returning homewards after yielding a re- 
luctant.consent to the flight, we are invited 
to contemplate the agony of his soul. The 
form which it takes is curiously character- 
istic. No vehement pangs of remorse, or 
desperate hopes of escape, overpower his 
faculties in any simple and straightforward 
fashion. The poor minister is seized with 
a strange hallucination. He meets a ven- 
erable deacon, and can scarcely restrain 
himself from uttering blasphemies about 
the communion-supper. Next appears an 
aged widow, and he longs to assail her 
with what appears to him to be an unan- 
swerable argument against the immortality 
of the soul. Then follows an impulse to 
whisper impure suggestions to a fair young 
maiden, whom he has recently converted. 
And, finally, he longs to greet a rough 
sailor with a “volley of good round, solid, 
satisfactory, and heaven-defying oaths.” 
The minister, in short, is in that state of 
mind which gives birth in its victim to a be- 
lief in diabolical possession; and the mean- 
ing is pointed by an encounter with an 
old lady, who, in the popular belief, was one 
of Satan’s miserable slaves and dupes, the 
witches, and is said —for Hawthorne 
never introduces the supernatural without 
toning it down by a supposed legendary 
transmission — to have invited him to meet 
her at the blasphemous sabbath in the for- 
est. The sin of endeavouring to escape 
from the punishment of his sins had 
brought him into sympathy with wicked 
mortals and perverted spirits. 

This mode of setting forth the agony 
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of a pure mind, tainted by one irremova- 
ble blot, is undoubtedly impressive to the 
imagination in a high degree; far more 
impressive, we may safely say, than any 
quantity of such rant as very inferior 
writers could have poured out with the 
utmost facility on such an occasion. YetI 
am inclined to think that a poet of the 
highest order would have produced the 
effect by more direct means. Remorse 
overpowering and absorbing does not em- 
body itself in these recondite and, one 
may almost say, over-ingenious fancies. 
Hawthorne does not give us so much the 
pure passion as some of its collateral 
effects. He is still more interested in the 
curious psychological problem than moved 
by sympathy with the torture of the soul. 
We pity poor Mr. Dimmesdale profoundly, 
but we are also interested in him as the 
subject of an experiment in analytical 
psychology. We do not care so much for 
his emotions as for the strange phantoms 
which are raised in his intellect by the dis- 
turbance of his natural functions. The 
man is placed upon the rack, but our com- 
passion is aroused, not by feeling our own 
nerves and sinews twitching in sympathy, 
but by remarking the strange confusion of 
ideas produced in his mind, the singularly 
distorted aspect of things in general intro- 
duced by such an experience, and hence, if 
we please, inferring the keenness of the 
pangs which have produced them. This 
turn of thought explains the real meaning 
of Hawthorne’s antipathy to poor John 
Bull. That worthy gentleman, we will 
admit, is in a sense more gross and beefy 
than his American cousin. His nerves are 
stronger, for we need not decide whether 
they should be called coarser or less mor- 
bid. He is not, in any proper sense of the 
word, less imaginative, bor a vigorous grasp 
of realities is rather a proof of a powerful 
than a defective imagination. But he is 
less accessible to those delicate impulses 
which are to the ordinary passions as 
electricity to heat. His imagination is 
more intense and less mobile. The devils 
which haunt the two races partake of the 
national characteristics. John Bunyan, 
Dimmesdale’s contemporary, suffered under 
the pangs of a remorse equally acute, 
though with apparently far less cause. 
The devils who tormented him whispered 
blasphemies in his ears; they pulled at his 
clothes; they persuaded him that he had 
committed the unpardonable sin. They 
caused the very stones in the streets and 
tiles on the houses, as he says, to band 
themselves together against him. But 
they had not the refined and humorous 
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ingenuity of the American fiends. They 
tempted him, as their fellows tempted 
Dimmesdale, to sell his soul; but they 
were too much in earnest to insist upon 
queer breaches of decorum. They did 
not indulge in their quaint play of fancy 
which tempts us to believe that the devils 
in New England had seduced the “ tricksy 
spirit,” Ariel, to indulge in practical jokes 
at the expense of a nobler victim than 
Stephano or Caliban. They were too ter- 
ribly diabolical to care whether Bunyan 
blasphemed in solitude or in the presence 
of human respectabilities. Bunyan’s suf- 
ferings were as poetical, but less conducive 
to refined speculation. His were the 
fiends that haunt the valley of the shadow 
of death; whereas Hawthorne’s are to be 
encountered in the dim regions of twi- 
light, where realities blend inextricably 
with mere phantoms, and the mind confers 
only akind of provisional existence upon 
the “airy nothings” of its creation. 
Apollyon does not appear armed to the 
teeth and throwing fiery darts, but comes 
as an unsubstantial shadow threatening 
vague and undefined dangers, and only 
half detaching himself from the back- 
ground of darkness. He is as intangible 
as Milton’s Death, not the vivid reality 
which presented itself to medieval imag- 
inations. 

This special aptitude of mind is proba- 
bly easier to the American than to the 
English imagination. The craving for 
something substantial, whether in cookery 
or in poetry, was that which induced Haw- 
thorne to keep John Bull rather at arm’s 
length. We may trace the working of 
similar tendencies in other American pe- 
culiarities. Spiritualism and its attendant 
superstitions are the gross and vulgar 
form of the same phase of thought as it 
occurs in men of highly-strung nerves but 
defective cultivation. Hawthorne always 
speaks of these modern goblins with the 
contempt they deserve, for they shocked 
his imagination as much as his reason; 
but he likes to play with fancies which 
are not altogether dissimilar, though his 
refined taste warns him that they become 
disgusting when grossly translated into 
tangible symbols. Mesmerism, for exam- 
ple, plays an important part in the Blithe- 
dale Romance and the House of the Seven 
Gables, though judiciously softened and 
kept in the background. An example of 
the danger of such tendencies may be 
found in his countryman, Edgar Poe, who, 
with all his eccentricities, had a most un- 
mistakable vein of genius. Poe is a kind 
of Hawthorne and delirium tremens. What 
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is exquisitely fanciful and airy in the gen- 
uine artist is replaced in his rival by an 
attempt to overpower us by dabblings in 
the charnel-house and prurient appeals to 
our fears of the horribly revolting. After 
reading some of Poe’s stories one feels a 
kind of shock to one’s modesty. We re- 
quire some kind of spiritual ablution to 
cleanse our minds of his disgusting im- 
ages; whereas Hawthorne’s pure and de- 
lightful fancies, though at times they may 
have led us too far from the healthy con- 
tact of every-day interests, never leave a 
stain upon the imagination, and generally 
succeed in throwing a harmonious colour- 
ing upon some objects in which we had 
previously failed to recognize the beauti- 
ful. To perform that duty effectually is 
perhaps the highest of artistic merits; 
and though we may complain of Haw- 
thorne’s colouring as too evanescent, its 
charm grows upon us the more we study 
it. 

Hawthorne seems to have been slow in 
discovering the secret of his own power. 
The Twice-Told Tales, he tells us, are only 
a fragmentary selection from a great num- 
ber which had an ephemeral existence in 
long-forgotten magazines, and were sen- 
teneed to extinction by their ,author. 
Though many of the survivors are very 
striking, no wise reader will regret that 
sentence. It could be wished that other 
authors were as ready to bury their inno- 
cents, and that injudicious admirers might 
always abstain from acting as resurrection- 
men. The fragments which remain, with 
all their merits, are chiefly interesting as 
illustrating the intellectual developments 
of their author. Hawthorne, in his pre- 
face to the collected edition (all Haw- 
thorne’s prefaces are remarkably instruc- 
tive) tells us what to think of them. The 
book, he says, “requires to be read in the 
clear brown twilight atmosphere in which 
it was written ; if opened in the sunshine 
it is apt to look exceedingly like a volume 
of blank pages.” The remark, with de- 
ductions on the score of modesty, is more 
or less applicable to all his writings. But 
he explains, and with perfect truth, that 
though written in solitude, the book has - 
not the abstruse lore which marks the 
written communications of a solitary mind 
with itself. The reason is that the sketches 
“are not the talk of a secluded man with 
his own mind and heart, but his attempts 
- +... to open an intercourse with the 
world.” They may, in fact, be compared 
to Brummell’s failures; and though they 





do not display the perfect grace and fit- 
ness which would justify bim in presenting 
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himself to society, they were well worth 
taking up to illustrate the skill of the 
master’s manipulation. We see him try- 
ing various experiments to hit off that 
delicate mean between the fanciful and 
the prosaic which shall satisfy his taste 
and be intelligible to the outside world. 
Sometimes he gives us a fragment of his- 
torical romance, as in the story of the 
stern o'd regivide who suddenly appears 
from the woods to head the colonists of 
Massachusetts in a critical emergency; 
then he tries his hand at a bit of allegory, 
and describes the search for the mythical 
carbuncle which blazes by its inherent 
splendour on the face of a mysterious cliff 
in the depths of the untrodden wilderness, 
aud lures old and young, the worldly and 
the romantic, to waste their lives in the 
vain effort to discover it—for the ecar- 
buncle is the ideal which mocks our pur- 
suit, and may be our curse or our bless- 
ing. Then perhaps we have a domestic 
—* quiet description of a New Eng- 
and country scene — touched with a grace 
which reminds us of the creators of Sir 
Roger de Coverley or the Vicar of Wake- 
field. Occasionally there is a fragment of 
pure diablerie, as in the story of the lady 
who consults the witch in the hollow of 
the three hills; and more frequently he 
tries to work out one of those strange 
psychological problems which he ‘after- 
wards treated with more fulness of power. 
The minister, who for an unexplained rea- 
son, puts on a black veil one morning in 
his youth and wears it until he is laid 
with itin his grave—a kind of symbol- 
ical prophecy of Dimmesdale; the eccen- 
tric Wakefield (whose original, if I remem- 
ber riglitly, is to be found in King’s Anec- 
dotes), who leaves his house one morning 
for no particular reason, and though liv- 
ing in the next street, does not reveal his 
existence to his wife for twenty years; 
and the hero of the Wedding Knell, the 
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elderly bridegroom whose early love has 
jilted him, but agrees to marry him 





Puritanism to be pfosaic, because the 
laces and ruffles of the Cavaliers are a 
more picturesque costume at a masked 
ball than the dress of the Roundheads. 
The Puritan has become a grim and ugly 
scarecrow, on whom every buffoon may 
break his jest. But the genuine old Pu- 
ritan spirit ceases to be picturesque only 
because of its sublimity; its poetry is sub- 
limed into religion. The great poet of 
the Puritans fails, so far as he fails, when 
he tries to transcend the limits of mortal 
imagination — , 


The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 
Where angels tremble as they gaze, 

He saw; but blasted with excess of light, 
Closed his eyes in endless night. 


' To represent the Puritan from within 
was not, indeed, a task suitable to Haw- 
thorne’s powers. Mr. Carlyle has done 
that for us with more congenial sentiment 
than could have been well felt by the gen- 
tle romancer. Hawthorne fancies the grey 
shadow of a stern old forefather wondering 
at his degenerate son. “ A writer of story- 
books! What kind of business in life, 
what mode of glorfying God, or being 
serviceable to mankind in his day and 
generation may that be? Why, the de- 
generate fellow might as wellhave been a 
fiddler !*? And yet the old strain remains, 
though strangely modified by the time and 
circumstance. Every pure Yankee repre- 
sents one or both of two types—the de- 
scendant of the Puritans and the shrewd 
peddler ; one was embodied in the last cen- 
tury in Jonathan Edwards, and the other 
in Benjamin Franklin; and we may still 
trace both in literature and politics the 
blended currents of feeling. It is an equal 
mistake —as various people have had to 
discover before now —to neglect the ex- 
istence of the old fanaticism or enthusiasm 
— whichever you please to call it — in the 
modern Yankee, or to fancy that a fanatic 
is a bad hand at abargin. In Hawthorne 
it would seem that the peddling element 


when she is an elderly widow and he an; had been reduced to its lowest point; the 


old bachelor, aud who appals the mar- 
riage-party by coming to the church in 
his shroud, with the bell tolling as fora 
funeral,— all these bear the unmistakable 


more spiritual element had been refined 
till it is probable enough that the ancestral 
shadow could not have recognized the con- 
nection. The old dogmatical framework 


stump of Hawthorne’s mint, and each is! to which he attached such vast importance 


a study of his favourite subject, the 
borderland between reason and insanity. 
In many of these stories appears the ele- 
ment of interest, to which Hawthorne 
clung the more closely both from early 
associations and because it is the one un- 
deniably poetical element in the American 
character. Shallow-minded people fancy 








had dropped out of his descendant’s mind, 
and had been replaced by dreamy specula- 
tion, obeying no laws save those imposed 
by its own sence of artistic propriety. But 
we may often recognize, even where we 
cannot express in words, the strange family 
likeness which exists in characteristics 
which are superficia..y antagonistic. The 
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man of action may be bound by subtle ties 
to the speculative metaphysician; and 
Hawthorne’s mind, amidst the most obvi- 
ous differences, had still an affinity to his 
remote forefathers. Their bugbears had 
become his playthings; but the witches, 
though they have no reality, have still a 
fascination for him. The interest which 
he feels in them, even in their now shad- 
owy state, is a proof that he would have 
believed in them in good earnest a century 
anda half earlier. The imagination, work- 
ing in a different intellectual atmosphere, 
.3 unable to project its images upon the 
external world; but it still forms them in 
the oldshape. His solitary musings neces- 
sarily employ a modern dialect, but they 
often turn on the same topics which oc- 
curred to Jonathan Edwards in the woods 
of Connecticut. Instead of the old Puri- 
tan speculations about predestination and 
freewill, he dwells upon the transmission 
by natural laws of an hereditary curse, and 
upon the strange blending of good and evil, 
which may cause sin to be an awakening 
impulse in a human soul. The change 
which takes place in Donatello in conse- 
quence of his crime is a modern symbol of 
the fall of man and the eating the fruit of 
the knowledge of good andevil. As an 
artist he gives concrete images instead of 
abstract theories; but his thoughts evi- 
dently delight to dwellin the same regions 
where the daring speculations of his theo- 
logical ancestors took their origin. Sep- 
timius, the rather disagreeable hero of his 
last romance, is a peculiar example of a 
similar change. Brought up under the 
strict discipline of New England, he has 
retained thelove of musing upon insolu- 
ble mysteries, though he has abandoned 
the old dogmatic guide-posts. When 
such a man finds that the orthodox scheme 
of the universe provided by his official pas- 
tors has somehow broken down with him, 
he forms some audacious theory of his own, 
and is perhaps plunged into an unhallowed 
revolt against the Divine order. Septimius, 
under such circumstances, develops into a 
kind of morbid and sullen Hawthorne. He 
considers — as other people have done — 
that death is a disagreeable fact, but re- 
fuses to admit that it is inevitable. The 
romance tends to show that such a state 
of mind is unhealthy and dangerous, and 
Septimius is contrasted unfavourably with 
the vigorous natures who preserve their 
moral balance by plunging into the stream 
of practical life. Yet Hawthorne neces- 
sarily sympathizes with the abnormal being 
whom he creates. Septimius illustrates the 
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the dangers are produced by a combination 
of an essentially selfish nature with the 
meditative tendency. Hawthorne, like his 
hero, sought refuge from the hard facts of 
commonplace life by retiring into a vision- 
ary world. He delights in propounding 
much the same questions as those which 
tormented poor Septimius, though, for obvi- 
ous reasons, he did not try tocompound an 
elixir of life by means of a recipe handed 
down from Indian ancestors. The strange 
mysteries in which the world and our na- 
ture are shrouded are always present to 
his imagination ; he catches dim glimpses of 
the laws which bring out strange harmonies, 
but, on the whole, tend rather to deepen 
than to clear the mysteries. He loves the 
marvellous, not in the vulgar sense of the 
word, but as a symbol of the perplexity 
which encounters every thoughtful man in 
his journey through life. Similar tenets 
at an earlier period might, with almost 
equal probability, have led him to the stake 
as a dabbler in forbidden sciences, or have 
caused him to be revered as one to whom 
a deep spiritual instinct had been granted. 
Meanwhile, as it was his calling to tell 
stories to readers of the English language 
in the nineteenth century, his power is 
exercised in a different sphere. No modern 
writer has the same skill in so using the 
marvellous as to interest without unduly 
exciting our incredulity. He makes, in- 
deed, no positive demands on our credulity. 
The strange influences which are suggested 
rather than obtruded upon us, are kept in 
the background so as not to invite, nor, in- 
deed, to render possible the application of 
scientific tests. _We may compare him once 
more to Miss Bronté, who shows us, in 
Villette, a haunted garden. She shows us 
a ghost whois for a moment a very terrible 
spectre indeed, and then, rather to our an- 
noyance, rationalizes him into a flesh and 
blood lover. Hawthorne would neither 
have allowed the ghost to intrude so forci- 
bly, nor have expelled him so decisively. 
The garden in his hands would have been 
haunted by a shadowy terror of which we 
could render no precise account to our- 
selves. It would have refrained from ac- 
tual contact with professors and govern- 
esses; and as it would never have taken 
bodily form, it would never have been 
quite dispelled. His ghosts are confined 
to their proper sphere, the twilight of the 
mind, and never venture into the broad 
glare of daylight. We can see them so 


long as we do not gaze directly at them; 
when we turn to examine them they are 
gone, and we are left in doubt whether 
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they were realities or an ocular delusion 
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generated in our fancy by some accidental 
collocation of half-seen objects. So in the 
House of the Seven Gables we may hold 
what opinion we please as to the reality 
of the curse which hangs over the family 
of the Pyncheons and the strange connec- 
tion between them and their hereditary 
antagonists; in the Scarlet Letter we may, 
if we like, hold that there was really more 
truth in the witch legends which colour 
the imaginations of the actors than we are 
apt to dream of in our philosophy ; and in 
Transformation we are left finally in doubt 
as to the great question of Donatello’s 
ears, and the mysterious influence which 
he retains over the animal world so long 
as he is unstained by bloodshed. In Sep- 
timius alone, it seems to me that the super- 
natural is left in rather too obtrusive a 
shape in spite of the final explanations; 
though it might possibly have been toned 
down had the story received the last 
touches of the author. The artifice, if so 
it may be called, by which this is effected, 
and the romance is just sufficiently dipped 
in the shadow of the marvellous to be 
heightened without becoming offensive, 
sounds, like other things, tolerably easy 
when it is explained : and yet the difficulty 
is enormous, as may appear on reflection 
as well as from the extreme rarity of any 
satisfactory work in the same style by 
other artists. With the exception of a 
touch or two in Scott’s stories, such as the 
impressive Bodach Glas in Waverley and 
the apparition in the exquisite Bride of 
Lammermoor, it would be difficult to dis- 
cover any parallel. 

In fact Hawthorne was able to tread in 
that magic circle only by an exquisite re- 
finement of taste, and by a delicate sense 
of humour, which is the best preservative 
against all extravagance. Both qualities 
combine in that tender delineation of 
character which is, after all, one of - his 
greatest charms. His Puritan blood shows 
itself in sympathy, not with the stern side 
of the ancestral creed, but with the fee- 
bler characters upon whom it weighed as 
an oppressive terror. He resembles, in 
some degree, poor Clifford Pyncheon, 
whose love of the beautiful makes him 
suffer under the stronger will of his rela- 
tives and the prim stiffness of their home. 
He exhibits the suffering of such a char- 
acter all the more effectively because, with 
his kindly compassion, there is mixed a 
delicate flavour of irony. The more tragic 
scenes affect us, perhaps, with less sense 
of power; the playful, though melancholy, 
fancy seems to be less at home when the 
more powerful emotions are to be excited ; 
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and yet once, at least, he draws one of 
those pictures which engrave themselves 
instantaneously on the memory. The 
grimmest or most passionate of writers 
could hardly have improved the scene 
where the body of the magnificent Zeno- 
bia is discovered in the river. Every 
touch goes straight to the mark. The 
narrator of the story, accompanied by the 
man whose coolness has caused the suicide, 
and the shrewd, unimaginative Yankee 
farmer, who interprets with coarse, down- 
right language the suspicions which they 
fear to confess to themselves, are sounding 
the depths of the river by night in a leaky 
punt with along pole. Silas Foster inter- 
prets the brutal, commonplace comments 
of the outside world, which jar so terribly 
on the more sensitive and closely inter- 
ested actors in the tragedy. ‘ Heigho!” 
he soliloquizes, with offensive loudness, 
“life and death together make sad work 
for us all. Then I was a boy, bobbing 
for fish; and now I’m getting to be an old 
fellow, and here I be, groping for a dead 
body! I tell you what, lads, if I thought 
anything had really happened to Zenobia, 
I should feel kind o’ sorrowful.” That is 
the kind of sympathy one gets from the 
Silas Fosters of this world, who insist 
upon forcing their discordant chorus upon 
us, like the grave-diggers in Hamlet. At 
length the body is found, and poor Zeno- 
bia is brought to the shore with her knees 
still bent in the attitude of prayer, and her 
hands clenched in immitigable defiance. 
Foster tries in vain to straighten the dead 
limbs. As the teller of the story gazes at 
her, the grimly ludicrous reflection occurs 
to him that if Zenobia had foreseen all 
“the ugly circumstances of death —how 
ill it would become her, the altogether un- 
seemly aspect which she must put on, and 
especially old Silas Foster’s efforts to im- 
prove the matter—she would no more 
have committed the dreadful act than have 
exhibited herself to a public assembly in 
a badly-fitting garment.” 

That is a true touch of genius; and here 
probably it is as well to close an attempt 
at the analysis of an almost unique writer. 
Such attempts, as I admitted at starting, 
are not very profitable, however tempting. 
Nor do I flatter myself that I have thrown 
any new light on the question of why we 
should feel what every one feels. Be that 
as it may, Hawthorne is specially interest- 
ing because one fancies that, in spite of the 
marked idiosyncracies which forbid one 
to see in him the founder of a school —as, 
indeed, any rivalry would be dangerous — 
he is, in some sense, a characteristic em- 
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bodiment of true national tendencies. If 
80, we may hope that, though America 
may never produce another Hawthorne, 
yet other American writers may arise who 
will apply some of his principles of art, 
and develop the fineness of observation 
and delicate sense of artistic propriety for 
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which he was so conspicuous. On that 
matter, at least, we can have no jealous- 
ies; andif our cousins raise more Haw- 
thornes, we may possibly feel more grate- 
ful than for some of their other produc- 
tions. 





INSANITY IN THE MippLe Aces. — The mid- 
dle ages were a period of upheaval, when every 
thing was swallowed up in the bottomless abyss 
of scholasticism and demonology, and medicine 
became a routine of superstitious. practices. 
Such and such a plant was considered beneficial, 
if gathered at the new moon; but deadly poison, 
if at the moon’s wane. Science, art, and liter- 
ature, went down in the storm, and wars, bat- 
tles, pestilence, and famine, were the order of 
the day. As God was invoked in vain, men 
turned to Satan. The belief in the devil was 
universal, and the world became a hell. Now 
both science and experience show that the pre- 
vailing notions of a given period are very rapid- 
ly taken up by the insane, and by them distorted 
into grotesque shapes, with a uniformity resem- 
bling the symptoms of epidemic disorders. This 
phenomenon is of daily occurrence. Thus, ac- 
cordingly‘as France is ruled by a king, an em- 
peror, or a president, those insane persons who 
imagine themselves to be somebody, claim the 
rank of president, emperor, or king, as the case 
may be. Just now, respectable women patients 
at Salpétriére, Ste.-Anne, Vaucluse, and Ville- 
Evard asylums, solemnly assure the physicians 
in charge that they are pétroleuses; while men 
of unquestionable patriotism will tell you that 
they guided the Prussians up the heights of 
Sedan. The phenomenon therefore of diabolic 

jon in the middle ages is perfectly natur- 
al, The calamities attendant on continual wars 
had go enervated the people, that they were fit 
subjects for all manner of mental disorder; and 
this, taking form from the prevailing ideas of 
the times, found expression in demoniacal pos- 
session. 

During the middle ages the devil was every- 
where — ubique demon. There was one reli- 
gious sect whose adepts were ever spitting, 
hawking, and blowing the nose, with a view to 
expel the devils they had swallowed. A trace 
of this still remains in some localities, where 
one who sneezes is saluted with ‘*God bless 
you!’? Such beliefs were universal Thus a 
certain prior of a convent had around him con- 
stantly a guard of two hundred men, who hewed 
the air with their swords, so as to cut to pieces 
the demons who were assailing him. Demons 
were even cited to appear before ecclesiastical 





tribunals. — A curious and a pitiful epoch, 
when the and their exorcists were 
madmen alike! 

This view of insanity was favored by the 
philosophical, or rather the theological ideas of 
the time. According to these, man was of a 
twofold nature. On the one hand was the flesh, 
mere matter; on the other, the soul, a direct 
emanation from Deity, passing through this vale 
of tears, on its way to the: ineffable glory of 
heaven. The body is but the soul’s dwelling- 
place —a temple or a den, accordingly as its 
invisible inhabitant is the servant of God or of 
Satan. Therefore, when the soul is deceased, 
the treatment must regard the soul alone, which 
is governed by laws of its own, and is merely in 
juxtaposition with the body fora moment. No 
doubt the ideal of purity thus held up was sub- 
lime; yet the result of it was the upsetting of 
thé body’s equilibrium; and this reacted on the 
mind. But this theory led to still more serious 
consequences; for it was admitted into science, 
and checked the progress of the medical art, 
When in 1828 Broussais attacked it, he was 
accused of blasphemy, and of ‘‘sapping the 
foundations of society.’? Now, however, we 
know that the faculties of the mind are not 
independent of the conditions of the body. Take 
a slight dose of sulphate of quiniue, and you 
lose, for the time being, the faculty of recoliec- 
tion; swallow a little hashish, and you are tran- 
siently insane. — Du Camp, in Popular Science 
Monthly for December. 


‘Sweetness AND Licut.’? —I take the fol- 
lowing verse from a short poem by Bishop Ken, 
entjtled “‘ The Poet’? (Church Poetry, J. & C. 
Mczley, 4th edit., 1855, page 238) : — 


** A poet should have heat and light; 
Of all things a capacious sight; - 
Serenity with rapture joined; 
Aims noble; eloquence refined, 
Strong, modest; sweetness to endear; 
Expressions lively, lofty, clear.’’ 
Notes and Quertes. 
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HIS LITTLE SERENE HIGHNESS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE “ DORCHLAUCHTING ” OF 
FRITZ REUTER. 


Tue Herr Conrector had played on the 
organ, after church, a couple of fugues 
from Sebastian Bach, in which his head- 
ache might have been plainly discerned, 
and finished with : 


** Unsern Eingang segne Gott, 
Unsern Ausgang gleichermassen,”’ 


and then came home. Finding on the 
hall table a piece of white paper which was 
a part of Diirten’s spencer pattern: 
“H-m!” said he, “ it is too bad how paper 
is wasted!” and he folded it up, and put 
it in his pocket, resolving to scold Diirten 
for her carelessness. But he was diverted 
from his purpose by the sight of Mamsell 
Soltmann’s offering standing on his study 
table. 

“ What is that ? ’ asked he. 

“Oh, that is from her,” said Diirten, 
pointing across the street, and looking as 
innocent as if the Herr Conrector had been 
on terms of intimacy with “the yellow 
woman” foryears. “ Kunst has been here 
too.” 

“ About the cane?” asked the Conrec- 
tor, hastily. 

“ Why. yes; what else should he com 
for? But I fooled him well.” : 

“ That is right,” said the Conrector, but 
said nothing more, and threw himself into 
his arm-chair. 

“ Now he is sitting just across from here,” 
said Diirten, looking at her master with a 
compassionate glance, as if she would say: 
“Unhappy man, wandering blindly on the 
brink of an abyss! Why don’t you ask 
me? I could tell you.” 

But he asked no questions, and she said : 

“ Herr Conrector, are you going out this 
afternoon? After church, I mean.” 

“No. Why?” 

“ Then I would go out on the ice a little 
while with Stining and Halsband.” 

“You can do so,” said he, putting his 
hand to his head. “Now leave me; I will 
have a nap before dinner.” 

“ As innocent as a child,” said Diirten, as 
she left the room ; “ he dreams of nothing.” 

In the afternoon, after service, there was 
a merry company upon the ice. The wind 
had blown off yesterday’s snow from the 
smooth surface of the lake, and had piled 
it in great drifts upon the banks; the sun 
was dropping down behind the beeches of 
the Broda wood, and his Highness’s new 
pleasure house, — which he called a Belvi- 
dere and Rand and the Nigen-Bramborger’s 
a Belmandiir,—and his last beams were 
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reflected from the lake as from a mirror of 
steel. And on the smooth, bright ice 
floated and glided merry forms, young men 
on skates, and young girls trying to skate 
and slide, laughing and joking and scream- 
ing when they came near falling. Then 
there were the sledges, chairs on runners, 
and the young men pushed them, and the 
young girls rode in them, and veils and 
feathers waved in the wind, and cheeks 
grew rosy in the clear winter air, and the 
cheeks of the young men and maidens were 
close together, and sometimes the lips also, 
and they were off like the wind, out of 
sight of curious spectators, and what hap- 
pened then? Well, it was honest business, 
it was all right, — those were skating privi- 
leges. Oh, winter-joys, beautiful winter- 
joys, filling the heart with strength and 
gladness in spite of winter’s cold and 
Christmas frost, and a soil frozen like iron 
and steel; they only know you in your full 
splendor, who have been born and reared 
under Northern skies, and baptized in the 
waters of the Northern seas! 

There was a little booth erected on the 
ice, in which the Rathkellermeister’s Karl 
was very busy with a punch-pot, for Kunst 
himself was too dignified to attend to it; 
he gave an eye to the business occasion- 
ally, and called “ Karl!” now and then; 
and then the others would call “ Karl!” 
and hold out their empty glasses. 

Amid all this confusion, there shot back 
and forth, like a flash of lightning, a young 
fellow, broad in the shoulders and slender 
in the hips, and supple as a reed when it is 
shaken by the wind, and everybody was 
looking at him with admiration as he 
turned round on one foot and cut circles 
and figures of 8, and Jochen Tiemann said 
to Krischan Biemann: “ Hold on! I can do 
that!” and — slap !—he was lying on his 
back with his feet in the air, and the young 
fellow flashed by, towards the shore, and 
cried: “ Never mind! Once is not always! 
You will do it yet.” 

“ So, Stining, so, Diirten, come now ; but 
first have a glass of punch.” 

“Oh, no, Halsband ” said Diirten, 
but he was already giving the order; 
“Karl! Three glasses of punch, Karl!” 

The two girls came forward with short 
steps and now and then a little slide, and 
when they reached the booth, Halsband 
handed each of them a glass of hot punch, 
and as Diirten took the first sip she glanced 
around to see what people said to her 
dissipation, and as she took the second she 
wondered what the Herr Conrector would 
have said if he had seen her, and when she 
had finished the glass, she felt as if she 
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were in a fair way to waste her poor old 
father’s little remaining substance in riot- 
ous living. It grew black before her eyes, 
and the sun seemed to be going the wrong 
way. Just at this momenta young gentle- 
man came skating up, pushing a sledge in 
which a young lady was sitting, and as 
she was about to get out the young man 
begged for his “sledge-right,” and kissed 
her directly on the mouth. 

Halsband was ready with his sledge. 

“So, Stining, come F 

“ Hold!” cried Diirten, and pointed to 





-the lady. “Do you do things in that fash- 


ion? You are not to kiss my. sister Stin- 
ing here on the open lake. I will rather 
go myself.” And she seated herself in the 
sledge without more ado. 

What could the poor fellow do? He 
was obliged to give Diirten a ride first, 
while Stining came tripping and slipping 
along behind them. Diirten was very 
comfortable, and felt that she was doing a 
praiseworthy thing and sacrificing herself 
for her sister; but the others were decid- 
edly vexed. The sun was going down, as 
Halsband came sweeping round on his way 
back, and restored Diirten to her sister. 

“ So,” said Diirten, “it is sun-down; we 
ought to go home.” 

“No,” said Halsband, “ you don’t get off 
like that. First my sledge-right!” He 
took hold of Diirten, and kissed. her heart- 
ily. “And now,” said he, “ what is right 
for one sister must be right for the other 
too. Get in, Stining.” 

“Tt will be too late,” cried Diirten. 

“ Diirten,” said Stining, with a beseech- 
ing glance at her sister,“he came over 
from Nigen-Strelitz on purpose to give me 
this ride.” 

But Halsband grasped her in his arms, 
seated her in the sledge, and away they 
sped over the shining mirror. 

* But the sledge-right, the confounded 
kissing !” called Diirten after them. They 
did not hear her; only a couple of shoe- 
maker’s apprentices heard it, and saw Diir- 
ten creeping back to the shore. 

They were gliding over the lake, rushing, 
flying! Here past a reedy nook, there a 
little grove. Stining held fast to the chair 
with both hands; her head swam; if it 
had not been Halsband she would have 
screamed for help. And the way seemed 
more and more lonely and quiet and sol- 
emn; the sun had gone, and had left its 
last greeting to the earth inscribed in rosy 
letters on the gray sky; and on the oppo- 
site side, towards the east, over the Neme- 
row wood, arose the moon, as round and 
red as the cover of a copper kettle. 
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Many who read this may have no idea 
how charming it is to be on the ice in the 
early moonlight; but Karl Nahmaker of 
Gustrow knows, and my cousin August of 
Tessin, and the two will remember what 
sorrow it cost usto gohome. Ah, then the 
pleasure was just at its height ! 

And here, too, the pleasure was just at 
its height, but it was as pure and innocent 
as with us boysin our childhood. Far out 
in the curve of the lake, where the great 
beeches grow, Wilhelm Halsband thrust 
his skate into the ice, and bent down and 
kissed Stining on her white cheek. That 
was not sledge-right, it was a different sort 
of right,—the right which one human 
heart has to another. 

“Qh, Wilhelm!” said Stining. 

“ Stining, I brought you here to tell you 
something. I cannot bear this any longer. 
I must be free from this cursed runner- 
business. If his Highness will not let me 
go by fair means, he shall by foul; I will 


‘do some stupid trick and get turned 


off.” 

“For God’s sake, Wilhelm!” begged 
Stining, standing up and throwing her 
arms around him. 

“ Stining, Stining! it cannot be helped, 
—there is no other way. See, you are so 
industrious and so faithful,” and he pressed 
her to his heart, “and I will work from 
morning to night. Butif we wait longer 
we shall grow old and cold in our best, 
truest, warmest love. What does such a 
man as His Highness know about it? He 
values me merely for my legs, not for my 
heart.” 

“ Ah, Wilhelm, Wilhelm,” said she, and 
laid her hand on his arm, “don’t do any- 
thing to make us still more unhappy!” 
But suddenly a powerful feeling thrilled 
this gentle soul; she drew back a step, and 
cried : “ But if he only values you so 
What! Are we not also human beings ?” 

“ That is right, Stining,”’ cried the warm- 
hearted young fellow, taking her in his 
arms and kissing her again; “we have al- 
ways found each other when we have sought 
each other.” 

“Now come,” said Stining, seating her- 
self in the sledge. “It is enough; we are 
one. Bless me, what will Diirten say?” 

“Eh, Diirten 2 

“ Halsband,” cried Stining, “I have little 
insight; but I know so much: if anyone 
can help us, and will help us, it is Diirten.” 

And Diirten? She was running back 
and forth on the shore like a hen that has 
hatched duck’s eggs and sees her unnatural 











offspring taking to the water, and knows 
not how she is ever to get them back. 
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Diirten was raging, and her feet were 
freezing. 

* (;00d evening, Diirten,” said the Rath- 
kellermeister, “is he here too? I mean 
my brother-in-law.” ' 

* He is not here,” said Diirten, coldly. 

“Karl,” cried the Rathkellermeister, 
ever towards the booth, “bring a right hot 
glass of punch for Diirtea Holzen!” 

“Much obliged to you; do you think I 
am a Judas, to sell my master for a glass 
ef punch? You want to get his cane, 
don’t you? Look here: here I stand on 
the open lake; youcan cut my throat if 
you like, but you'll never get the cane from 
me. Oh, you went home with Mamsell 
Soltmann this noon, and no doubt you two 
held wise counsel together!” 

“ Karl,” cried Kunst, “ you needn’t bring 
the punch; she won’t have it. But the 
eane, I shall get that yet, and without 
eutting your throat, either. Just wait till 
New Years. And Mamsell Soltmann? 
Well, she is very well acquainted with my 
brother-in-law, — there she was in his room, 
—and last evening I heard a little bird, 
don’t you see, if he takes her it is not 
a bad bargain at all. She is good-looking, 
and has money 

“ And she is yellow!’ cried Diirten, “ and 
yellow she will always be,” and she ran 
away from him. 

Just then Halsband and Stining came 
up to the booth. 

“See, here we are,” said Stining. 

“So,” said Diirten, crossly, “then it is 
all settled.” 

“ Diirten,” said Stining, “are you angry 
with me?” 

“ Angry!” repeated Diirten, and stamped 
on the ground as if she would pierce 
through a foot and a half of frost; “no, I 
am not angry, but my feet are freezing, and 
Tam provoked with that fellow,’’ and she 
pointed to the Rathkellermeister, who was 
superintending Karl, as he packed up the 
glasses and crockery. 

“Well, now we will go home,’’ said 
Halsband. “I will just take back the 
sledge, and then I will go with you.” 

“ Halsband,” said Diirten, and she spoke 
in a more decided tone than Stining thought 
needful, “that cannot be to-night. Our 
father is playing cards this evening at Bohn- 
enacken the tailor’s, and I must look after 
the Herr Conrector; Stining is coming 
with me.” 

“ Well, then, I can come too.” 

“Thave nothing to say to that, —that 
is the Conrector’s affair, if people choose 
to invite themselves to his house.” 

‘¢Eh, I wiil ask him myself; I know him 
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well enough. Ihave often had to bring 
him to Serene Highness in a thunder- 
storm.” 

“ Halsband,” cried Diirten, provoked be- 
cause she had no other excuses, “ you are 
as bold and impudent as all the other old 
fellows. Come, Stining!” And she drew 
her sister away. 

Halsband laughed. 

As the two sisters walked homewards. 
Diirten said : “ Stining, tell me the truth, — 
did he kiss you?” 

“Yes,” said Stining, shortly, “if you 
must know; he kissed me.” 

“Did he kiss you very much?” asked 
Diirten. S 

“You have grown very inquisitive, living 
with your old Conrector,” said Stining, a 
little feminine. spite arising in her bosom; 
“yes, he kissed me very mich.” 

“How many kisses did he give you?” 
asked Diirten, as if she were the Judge 
of Nigen-Bramborg, and were asking a 
criminal how many bushels of wheat he 
had stolen out of the barn. 

“ We did not count them,” said Stining, 
sharply. 

“ Stining, Stining! Ifour blessed mother 
were living,— you were always her dar- 
ling, — what would she say?” 

“She would say nothing,” was the re- 
ply. but the vexation was gone from Stin- 


ing’s voice ; the thought of her mother had 


softened her. “ She would be glad she had 
got such a brave son-in-law.” 

“Oh, God bless him! He has long legs.” 

“Well, Diirten, he is quite determined 
to marry me, and he has just told me he 
means to do some stupid thing, so that Se- 
rene Highness may dismiss him.” 

“So, will he do that? Well, he has done 
stupid things enough, and he can hardly 
fail to do more. But I am glad he has 
such a design. It would be a fine thing if 
he could really provoke Serene Highness.” 

And here I must acknowledge with re- 
gret that Diirten Holzen ought, by good 
rights, to have been sentenced to two years 
in the House of Correction for high-treason, 
for she added : “ Serene Highness is a reg- 
ular old donkey, to have such a bad opinion 
of us women.” 

By this time they had come to the Trep- 
tow gate. Kunst was close behind them. 
As they were passing through, who should 
come walking up, on the wall, but the Herr 
Conrector, and who should be with him but 
the yellow woman! 

“Come!” cried Diirten, as she noticed 
that Stining stood still. 

“No,” said Stining, “I am going to ask 
him about Halsband.”’ 
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“You must not!” 

But Stining stood before the Herr Con- 
rector. 

“ Good evening.” 

“ Good evening, Stining!” 

“ Oh, Herr Conrector, I want to ask you, 
—Iam going to spend the evening with 
Diirten, — if you would not be willing that 
Halsband should come in for a little while, 
so that we might all be together?” 

“ Yes, indeed, my dear little Stining, yes 
indeed. And Diirten can make you some 
coffee or something hot.” : 

“Many congratulations!” said Kunst, 
making a profound bow as he passed. 

“ Why?” asked the Conrector, hastily. 

“Oh, because ” was the intelligent 
answer, and Kunst went through the gate ; 
om dropped a curtesy and followed 

im. 





“Good heavens!” cried Diirten, wring- 
ing her hands as if herchild had fallen into 
the water, “how did they come together ? 
— how did they come together ?” 

“They probably met each other on the 
wall,” said Stining, quietly. 

And so it was. The Herr Conrector had 


‘gone out walking, Mamsell Soltmann had 


met him; he had thanked her for the cake; 
Mamsell Soltmann had turned about and 
walked with him, vexing him, unwittingly, 
with her constant prattle of French phrases. 


CHAPTER VI. 


How the Mamsell comes to see the Herr Conrector, 
and how she quarrels with him.— Why Karl 
Siemssen must go into Secunda, and what tine 

rospects greet him there. — How Durten’s cush- 
on flies at the Herr Conrector’s head, and how he 
reads off his wisdom from her spencer pattern. — 
How the cushion led to a kissing, and how the 
Rathkellermeister Kunst sent the Herr Conrector 
an account — Durten offers herself as advocate 
for her master, and positively refuses to pay. — 
The Conrector goes about his business, and makes 
spiteful red marks in the school books. 


New YEar had come, the holidays were 
over, and school was to begin the next day. 
The Herr Conrector was ready; but the 
Herr Rector Dankwart had indulged his 
appetite too freely during the holidays, 
and he now lay in bed, leaving all his 
honor and dignity, as principal of the 
school, to the Herr Conrector; and all the 
work also. 

The Herr Conrector was sitting in his 
room, the day before school began again, 
Diirten was cleaning in the passage, when 
the door opened, and Mamsell Soltmann 
entered. She greeted Diirten rather dis- 
tantly, and walked right up to the door of 
the Coniector’s room and knocked. “ Come 


“Truly!” said Diirten to herself, “she 
has done it. She has neither shame ner 
fear! What does she want of him?” 

And now she was possessed by a dread- 
ful curiosity. She would have given half 
her life to know what was going on inside. 
She took three steps towards the door, 
then she stopped. “ What!— listen! Lis- 
ten to my master? No!” she cried, and 
ran out of the back door into the yard. 
Here she stood, freezing, for a moment. 
“This is not at all necessary,’’ she reflect- 
ed, and returned to the passage. “I was 
here when she came; I can remain here, 
and if I should happen to overhear a word, 
my conscience need not trouble me.” But 
she heard nothing, and it was not long be 
fore the Mamsell came out, the Conrector 
giving her his company to the street-door, 
and saying: “This afternoon,’ at three 
o’clock, then. — Diirten,” he said, as he 
went back to his room, “ before I forget it, 
—have coffee ready this afternoon; I ex- 
pect company ;” and with that he returned 
to his study. 

“So,” said Diirten, “expects company! 
Goes walking with her on the wall! One 
is scarcely out of bed, when she comes to 
see him; coming again, this afternoon, to 
coffee! It has certainly begun; I shall have 
to make up a bed for her, the next thing.” 

At three o'clock that afternoon, Mamsell 


her a young fellow of fifteen, in a short 
coat, which we should call a hunting-jacket 
now-a-days, with a long neck and extreme- 
ly large hands, which hung down awk- 
wardly from the sleeves, not knowing 
where to bestow themselves, and prophesy- 
ing, meanwhile, that thé young fellow 
would grow to be a man of fine stature, — 
that is to say, if what is true of dogs holds 
good for boys also; for my friend Zae- 
cheus, the watchmaker, says: “ Do yousee, 
judging by his joints and his paws, the dog 
must grow larger.” Well, what is lack- 
ing may yet be supplied. 

This was Mamsell Soltmann’s nephew, a 
clergyman’s son from the country, who, as 
wholesome but raw dough, was now to be 
shoved into the Gymnasial bake-oven ; and 
the Conrector was to examine him for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether as coarse 
bread he should be placed in Tertia, or as 
fine bread in Secunda, or as a wheaten roll 
in Prima itself. 

The examination began; the Conrector 
smoked tobacco, the young fellow per- 
spired, and Mamsell Soltmann drank cof- 
fee. Diirten sat in the next room and 





in!” cried his voice, and the woman actu- 
ally went in. 


grumbled to herself, and sewed on a soft 
cushion, which she was making. For the 


Soltmann appeared punctually, and with . 
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Herr Conrector, or for the velvet breeches ? 
She did not know. 

In those times the country pastors un- 
derstood Latin very well, and had also a 
good knowledge of New-Testament Greek ; 
but in other branches of learning, as Mathe- 
matics, French, etc., they were not so well 
posted. Karl Siemssen’s father had poured 
out his stock of Greek and Latin over the 
head of his son, and though some of it 
had dried on the hair, most of it had pene- 
trated to the brains. The boy read his 
New Testament as if he had accompanied 
St. Pau! as an errand-boy on his journey 
to Corinth and Ephesus. With Homer it 
did not go so well. The Conrector closed 
the book, and said, kindly: “That will 
come yet, my son. Now, a little Latin.” 

Oh, yes! The boy read his Cicero like 
water, the Conrector tried him with the 
Oratio obliqua and Livy; they did not 
trouble him; he gave him more difficult 

assages, out of Virgil and Horace and 

acitus. They did not help the matter; 
Karl routed all the old fellows out of the 
field. “Pity, pity!” said the Conrector 
to himself, “the boy must go into Prima; 
the Rector will get him; I should be glad 
to keep him in Secunda.” 

Now came Mathematics,—here the 


Magister matheseos — Karl knew nothing 


at all about them. 

“Never mind, my son, never mind!” 
said the Conrector, and laughed in his 
sleeve; the boy must be placed in Secun- 
da, after all. Then came French. “ Herr 
Conrector,” said Karl, “I have never 
studied French.” 

“ Not? Well, never mind, my son. Non 
omnia possumus omnes. French is the 
meanest, pitifullest language that exists 
on the face of the earth; it is properly 
nothing but a corrupted Latin.” 

Mamsell Soltinann pricked up her ears. 

“ Tell me, my son, what is the Latin for 
man?” : 


“T do not know,” said Karl, growing 
more and more depressed on account of 
his ignorance, while for the same reason 
the Conrector grew more and more cheer- 
ful and lively; he should certainly be 
obliged to put the boy in Secunda. 

“ Think a moment, my son; what is the 
French for man?” 

“T do not know,” said Karl. 

“See! You take away the o from homo, 
and put the article with the apostrophe 
. before it, and it is "homme, and that is the 
French for Man. What is the Latin for 
Window?” 
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“ Fenestra.” 

“Right! And what is it in French?” 

“T do not know,” said Karl. 

“It is very easy, my son; sec! you take 
off the a and put on a silent e, and then 
you knock out the s from the middle, and 
pat a little hat over the e, and you have 
it —fenétre. What is the Latin for Day?” 

“ Dies.” 

“ And what is it in French?” 

“T do not know,” said Karl. 

“ Now, just think, my son, think! What 
can be easier? You don’t remember? 
Well, it is le dit, le dit.” 

“But it isn’t, though!” cried Mamsell 
Soltmann ; “it is le jour.” 

“Le jour! Bon jour!” cried the Con- 
rector, springing up from his chair, and 
running about the room. “If you know 
better than I, why don’t you examine your 
nephew yourself? ” 

“ But it was wrong,” said the Mamsell, 
sharply, and she also stood up. 

“Wrong!” cried the Conrector. “He 
must go into Secunda.” 

“ But his papa had the strongest hopes 
that he would go into Prima.” 

“Papa, —papa? What sort of a thing 
is that?” asked the Conrector, to escape 
from the embarrassing point of his French. 

“Papa? Why, his father.” 

“ And you call his regular father papa ?” 

“Tt is more refined.” 

“Oh, refined! Papa and Mamaare more 
refined than Father and Mother; and when 
the little, innocent children speak to their 
parents, instead of saying Vatting and 
Mutting, they must say Papa-ing and Ma- 
ma-ing, or Pa-pa-king and Ma-ma-king, as 
if they had been born among the Chinese. 
Well, the boy must go into Secunda. Why, 
he has no French at all!” 

“ But, Herr Conrector —— 

“ But, Mamsell ” and the strife grew 
more violent. Diirten listened eagerly, in 
her room; she had heard it all, and she 
folded her hands, and said, earnestly : 

“Thank God! they are quarrelling. 
Oh, what: a yellow gosling you are, to 
think that you know better than the Herr 
Conrector himself!” 

“ That is my affair! — that is my affair!” 
she heard the Conrector saying, in the 
passage. “My son, you will come into 
Secunda, into my class, at eight o’clock 
to-morrow morning; and if I have my way, 
I will make a fine scholar of you.” 

So the next morning Karl Siemssen stood 
in Secunda among acrowd of lively young 
fellows, who had been enjoying the holi- 
days for a fortnight, and were still full of 
fun and mischief. 


” 
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“ Here is a new boy!” cried one. 

“ What the devil, in the middle of the 
term!” cried another. 

“ What is your name ?” asked a third. 

“ Karl Siemssen,” was the reply. 

“How! Are you going to introduce 
new fashions here ?” cried the first. “ No- 
body speaks High-German here; we talk 
Platt-deutsch. Shall we init.ate him a 
little ? ” : 

“ Hold!” cried another, coming out from 
behind a desk, “leave him alone! I know 
him ; he is a good fellow. Leave him in 
peace for to-day. How are you, Karl? I 
am glad you have come. To-day we shall 
treat you as company, but to-morrow you 
must be initiated. First, we shall lay you 
over the table and pound you with lexi- 
cons; then we shall give you a ride, that 
is to say, on the edge of the table, and 
afterwards we shall toss you. That is done 
in this way: Six couple cross their hands, 
as if they would dance a schottische with 
the ladies. You will be stretched on them, 
at full length, and then we shall toss you, 
— once, — twice, —thrice!— up to the 
ceiling ; you fall down, and we toss you 
again and again and again, solong as your 
bones and ours hold out.” 

“But if youshould let me fall? ” 

“ Speak Platt-deutsch, Karl! High-Ger- 
man will only make it worse for you. Yes, 
it does happen sometimes that they fall ; 
but I don’t know that any great harm ever 
came of it, except when Langnickel had an 
arm broken; and that was not properly 
our fault, it was the Herr Conrector’s, for 
he came in just then, and we ran away, and 
Langnickel fell to the floor. Nobody could 
help it.” 

A pleasant prospect for the poor clergy- 
man’s son ! 

“Here is something new, too!” cried 
Karl Wendt, and he pulled out from the 
Herr Conrector’s chair a fine, soft cushion. 

“Let us see!” said Pagel Zarnewitz. 

“ Eh, let me look at it first! ’’ said Karl. 

“ Show it to us!” 

“Take it, then!” cried Karl, throwing 
the cushion at his head. Pagel threw it 
back, and the cushion went round the 
class as if they were playing ball; one 
threw it to another, and he to a third, 
and just as Pagel Zarnewitz had aimed 
it at Karl Siemssen, it went by him, and 
struck the Herr Conrector,— who that 
moment opened the door, —right in the 
eyes. -All hurried to their places behind 
the desks. Who had done it? 

If the Herr Conrector had been a young 
schoolmaster who believed it his duty to 
uphold his dignity under all circumstances, 
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| and, in his preceptor’s pride, changed the 
school-house into a house-of-correction, he 
would have held a day of judgment now, 
and if he had discovered the unlucky 
wight who had served him such a trick, 
_he would have executed upon him the 
‘full sentence of the law. As it was, how- 
ever, he only said: “ You must be more 
careful. This did not signify, to be sure, 
being only a soft cushion; but suppose it 
‘had been astone!” For he had the feel- 
ing that he could forgive himself much 
| when he had been industrious, as he be- 
lieved the boys to have been. He picked 
up the cushion and walked along the row 
of benches, looking closely at the boys, 
and reading their faces, for he was skil- 
ful in that art. Pagel Zarnewitz sat there, 
rubbing his hands under the desk, and 
stared the Conrector boldly in the face, as 
if to “ “You will learn nothing from 
me!”. His very assurance excited the Herr 
Conrector’s suspicions, and to show Pagel 
that it was so, he said: “ No, Pagel, I do 
not care to know who threw it. But can 
you tell me, Musche Pagel, who brought 
the cushion into the school-room?” 

“No, Herr Conrector,” stammered Pa- 
gel, — he was a great stammerer, —“I do 
not know.” 

“ Does anyone know?” he asked again. 
No, nobody knew. “Well, I[ shall find 
out.” And the lessons began. 

The Conrector had a way of jotting 
down memoranda on stray bits of paper 
during school hours, and because he was 
an industrious and careful man, he had 
worked on in advance during the holi- 
days, and had filled his largest scrap of 
paper quite full on one side. This he now 
took out and unfolded, and began to teach 
the boys. Suddenly there was a burst of 
loud laughter in the class; he looked up 
angrily. “Who——” 

All the boys sat there with broad, red 
faces, ready to die with laughter. 

“ Who is laughing ? ” asked the Conrec- 
tor again. “ What are you laughing at? 
Fools laugh!” he cried, and, laying dowa 
his book, he walked up to the Primus: 
“What are you laughing at, Musche 
Rascal?” 

The Primus concealed himself, as weil 
as he could, behind Pagel Zarnewitz’s 
back, and looked stiffly into his book with 
the most solemn face in the world; but 
Pagel, who sat in front of him, and had 
no place of refuge, laughed right in the 
Herr Conrector’s face. 

“What are you laughing at, Pagel?” 
thundered the Conrector, now really an- 


gry: 
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« At the spen —spen — spen —. 


At the 
jack —jack —jack—. At the pat — pat 
—pat—. See, see, I can’t get it out.” 

The Conrector’s patience was quite ex- 
hausted; then a voice from the hindmost 
bench cried : : 

“At Dirten Holzen’s jacket pattern!” 

“ Ha, ha! Musche Karl Wendt! Ha, ha! 
Musche Rascal! There you are again! 
Come out here, — here to the desk!” 

Karl Wendt, who was a daring fellow, 
must come-out, and he did so; but instead 
of placing himself before the Conrector 
for execution, he sprang to the desk, 
caught up the Conrector’s memoranda, 
unfolded the paper, and handed it to the 
old gentleman. The Conrector first stared 
at Karl Wendt, in astonishinent at his 
audacity, then at the singular appearance 
which his paper of notes had suddenly 
assuined, and at last he perceived, writ- 
ten crossways on the back, the words: 
“Jacket-pattern for Dorothea Holzen.” 

“ What, — what? Preserve us! How 
came that among my papers? And were 
you laughing at that?” 

“ Yes, — yes, — yes,”” went, rather fool- 
ishly, round the class. 

“Hm, hm!” said the Conrector to him- 
self, “ Diirten Holzen, — first plays me that 
trick with the cushion, and then with the 
pattern, —hm, hm!—— We had gone 
as far as the 27th chapter, before Christ- 
mas. What are you standing here for, 
Musche Karl, and staring at me? Go 
back to your place, and begin.” And now 
the lesson really began. 

When the clock struck twelve, the Herr 
Conrector took his comforters for the 
brain, his books, under one arm, and his 
comforter for the flesh, the cushion, under 
the other, and went home. As he tried 
to open his house-door, he found it very 
awkward having something to hold under 
both arms, and his books slipped out and 
fell into the snow. He threw down the 
cushion angrily in the porch, gathered up 
his books and opened the door in a noisy 
way, and also slammed the door of his 
study as he went in. 

Diirten Holzen was that morning the 
happiest creature in all Nigen-Bramborg, 
and the Nigen-Bramborg hares played 
the first violin to her happiness. That is 
to say, the hares, in consequence of the 
deep snow, had eaten all the green cab- 
bages out of the gardens, and not a soul 
in the city had green cabbages to eat, ex- 
cept Diirten Holzen, who had had the 
foresight to plant a little in the house- 
arden, where the hares had not ventured. 
t was a little dish, to be sure, still there 
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was a dish, andit was the Herr Conrec- 
tor’s favorite dish. This she lad cooked for 
to-day, for her heart was full of joy. The 
yellow Mamsell had provoked him yester- 
day, and he had quarrelled with her; she, 
on the contrary, had provided him a soft 
seat for his weary school hours, and now 
he sat thereon in warmth and comfort; 
and before her, on the hearth, the cab- 
bage'was gently stewing, in the most de- 
lightful manner, without the slightest sus- 
picion of burning, and the fried potatoes 
crackled in the pan, and the sausage and 
bacon were cooking as intelligently as if 
they had been used to it all their lives. 
The clock struck twelve. All was ready! 
Dished up! Four the Herr Conrector al- 
ways appeared punctually at the stroke of 
the bell. Now the doors slammed, — that 
was the wind; and Diirten- stepped into 
the passage, arrayed in asnow-white apron 
and a snow-white cap, with the dishes in 
her hands. The door was open, and there 
lay her cushion in the snow! 

An indiscreet woman would have 
dropped the dishes, but Diirten controlled 
herself; she might possibly have struck 
her hands together, if they had not been 
occupied with the cabbage and sausage. 
She said to herself, “So! that is my 
thanks!” and carried the dishes into the 
room, and placed them on the table, then 
seated herself, and gazed fixedly at her 
empty plate. 

The Herr Conrector sat down to the 
table. He looked very much out of hu- 
mor, but the odor of the cabbage enlivened 
him a little, and a slight smile played 
about his lips; but vexation still predomi- 
nated in his face. 

Diirten did not look exactly vexed; she 
looked quiet and self-absorbed. She was 
altered in some way; acouple of weeks 
ago she would have pulled out the full 
register and sung her master such a choral 
and moral that his ears would have rung 
again; but now she sat in silence and ate 
nothing. The Herr Conrector did not 
neglect his duty in that respect, and every 
fresh attack on the cabbage was accompa- 
nied by a suppressed sigh from Diirten. 
When he had satisfied his appetite, he be- 
came aware of her unusual behaviour, and 
laying down his knife and fork, he asked: 

“ Why do you eat nothing?” 

“ Oh, [have such a weight on my breast,” 
said Diirten, and looked sideways out of 
the window. 

“Hin!” said the Herr, * then you should 
take a little drop of bitters; but your cab- 
bage is very fine!” and he made another 
attack upon it, thinking to himself: “* For 
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opem, there is nobody better than Diirten ; 
only that confounded old cushion!” He 
added, aloud : “ What in the world made 
you think of making that old cushion? ” 

“TI thought nothing but good,” said Diir- 
ten, gently. 

“The boys thought nothing but evil, 
when they threw the stupid thing in my 
face. I have told you, before, I didn’t 
‘want such trash there ; I knew well enough 
where it came from.” 
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Diirten had it on her tongue’s end to 
say, he must be a fine Conrector not to 
keep his boys in better order; but she re- 
strained herself, and when he had finished 
his dinner, she took the dishes into the 
kitchen, saying to the cushion, as she 
passed it: “Lie there, then! You may 
lie long, for all me.” The Herr Conrector 
took his arm-chair, and composed himself 
for a nap. 








THE apprehensions of the Canadians as to the 
issue of the third and last question now pend- 
ing between them and the United States are not, 
on the whole, to be wondered at. Their luck 
under the Treaty of Washington has been none 
of the best, and it is natural that after having 
seen one game surrendered for them at starting 
by the British Government, and having lost a 
second to the Americans *‘ off the reel,’’ as. the 
phrase is, they should be a little nervous about 
the results of the third, considerable as were 
originaily supposed to be the odds in their fa- 
vour. It was fully imagined at the date of the 
Washington Treaty by Canadian and American 
fishermen alike thit the value of the American 
fisheries to Canada was insignificant, and that 
the valuation by the Fishery Commission of the 
respective fishing privileges conceded to each 
other by Great Britain and the United States, 
would result in the establishment of a consider- 
able claim for compensation against the.T'reas- 
ary of the latter. The St. Johns (New Bruns- 
wick) Telegraph, however, sounds a note of 
alarm to its Government upon this head, and 
states that it is informed that the government 
of the United States is already in a position to 
give detailed evidence as to the number and 
nature of the food fishes caught on their coasts, 
and that among their expert witnesses will be 
men whose powers of ‘* calculation ’’ will be so 
great that they will probably prove that the 
privileges conceded to American fishermen are a 
mere bagatelle compared with the privilege of 
access to the great American fisheries. It must 
be borne in mind, adds the journal from which 
we quote, with pardonable bitterness, ‘* that our 
American cousins are good at boundary ques- 
tions, arbitrations, calculations, and bargains 
generally. They are pleasant to meet and. to 
know — we would not ask better — but in the 
matter of bargain-making we are painfully im- 
pressed with the feeling of our inferiority, and 
hence the need of timely and’ well-decided prep- 
arations by our Government for the Fishery 
Commission. If such preparation is not made 


' and we cannot learn that it is — our raw re- 
cruits of untrained witnesses will be subject to 
a most ignominious defeat at the hands of the 
trained veterans of the United States.”’ 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


A tetrer from Naples in the Grenzboten 
draws an alarming picture of the condition of 
that city and of the surrounding country. 
‘* Southern Italy,”’ says the writer, *‘ is a huge 
den of robbers; not only the mountains and the 
fields, but the large towns, are full of them. 
The higher officials of the towns are now toler- 
ably honest, but their subordinates form a gort 
of Camorra, whose sole object is plunder. At 
the cab-stands in Naples there are persons who 
extort money under various pretexts from every 
one who takes a cab; in all public eating-houses 
and theatres there are swarms of pickpockets 
who do an excellent business, and are on very 
friendly terms with the gendarmes and police. . 
Thieves are stationed in the squares and mar- 
kets and in the most frequented streets; in the 
hotels they have private relations with the ser- 
vants, and in the harbour with the custom- 
house offizinls, Nearly all the porters at the 
water-side belong to this Camorra, and it seldom 
happens that twenty per cent. of the luggage 
which they carry to the custom-house does not 
disappear. At this moment—the autumn of 
1872—the sums offered by the commandants 
in the province of Busilicata alone for the ca 
ture of brigands amount to 86,142 lire; 23,515 
lire are offered for the capture of Capuccino, 
21,565 for that of Alfano, and 509 for that of a 
woman named Parente, If the State is ready 
to pay such enormous sums for the capture of a 
single brigand, they must indeed be formidable. 
Manzi, who has now escaped, is the perpetrator 
of 120 murders, and yet the jury only found 
him guilty ‘* with extenuating circumstances! ** 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE IRISH BRIGADE IN THE SERVICE OF 
FRANCE (1698-1791). 

‘Tue existence of a brigade of soldiers 
in the service of France, composed exclu- 
sively of British subjects, and annually re- 
cruited from our shores, is a very striking 


fact, and one whose causes and significance ; d ve 
Daniel O’Brien, afterwards Lord Clare, 


may have been too much overlooked by 
modern politicians. No one can fail to be 
struck by this who happens to read a 
work on the Irish Brigade, by Mr. J. C. 
O'Callaghan, to which we have had occa- 
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on the Continent. Accordingly a body of 
over five thousand men and officers of the 
Irish army sailed for France in the 
transports which had brought over De 
Lauzun’s forces to Ireland. On landing at 
Brest these Irish troops were formed into 
three regiments, commanded respectively 
by Lord Mountcashel, the Honourable 


and the Honourable Arthur Dillon; Lord 
Mountcashel being commander-in-chief of 
the whole brigade. Although this body, 
which was afterwards known by the name 


sion to refer in the course of our research- | of the “ Old Brigade,” was the forerunner 


es. 
racies and exaggerations, and unmistakably 
disloyal in its tone, yet it is interesting, 
and it affords food for much serious reflec- 
tion. 

The origin of the Irish Brigade in the 
service of France can hardly be assigned 
to any definite date; for although the 
Brigade was not fully and finally organ- 
ized until 1698, yet the first germ of its 
existence may be discovered nearly thirty 
years before. 

As early as the year 1671, Charles II. 
had permitted the Comte de Hamilton to 
levy a body of over fifteen hundred men 
in Ireland for the service of the King of 
France. This regiment was known by the 


name of the régiment de Hamilton, and was 
broken up at the Count’s death in 1676, 
and its members drafted into other French 


corps. Among them was a young Irish- 
man of the name of Lee, who afterwards, 
at Lord Mountcashel’s death in 1694, 
succeeded to the command of his regiment 
—the first and not the least distinguished 
of the Irish Brigade. There had been 
Irish troops in the Spanish service ever 
since the desertion of Sir Edward Stanley 
in 1587; and from 1652 to 1658 a regiment 
of cavalry and one of infantry, both en- 
tirely composed of Irishmen, fought under 
the banners of France. But although 
these troops by their valour tended to 
create a reputation for the Irish soldiery 
on the continent of Europe, they can not 
be said to have been in any way connected 
with the Irish Brigade of the eighteenth 
century, or to have any claim upon our 
attention here. In the spring of 1690, 
when James was hard pressed in Ireland, 
he implored Louis XIV. to send him over 
some French troops, whose experience and 
prestige would be invaluable to his irregu- 
lar and dispirited army. Louis accordingly 
sent over about six thousand men to Ire- 
land, under the Comte de Lauzun, but 
demanded in exchange a similar number 
of Irish troops, to aid him in his own wars 





The book itself is bad, full of inaccu-|of the real Irish Brigade, yet the latter 


famous corps can hardly be said to have 


been finally organized for nearly ten years 


more. Nevertheless Lord Mountcashel’s 
Irishmen did good service to the cause of 
France during the years 1690 ard 1691, in 
Savoy against Victor Amadeus, and in 
Spain against the Duke of Medina Sidonia. 
Within three months after the conclusion 
of the treaty of Limerick, more than 
eighteen thousand Irishmen — Jacobites 
or otherwise — passed over into France 
with James II. Among them was a large 
proportion of trained soldiers, who had 
been recruited in Ireland during the reigns 
of Charles II. and James II., and who in 
virtue of the capitulation of Limerick were 
permitted to accompany their fallen mon- 
arch to his asylum in France. Some of 
the regiments had been only lately raised 
for the service of James in Ireland, but the 
“ King’s ’’ dismounted dragoons dated from 
1685, the regiment of Mountcashel from 
1683, and the Royal Foot Guards from 
1662. These eighteen thousand Irish 
troops in the pay of the French king, al- 
though two-thirds of them were nominally 
in the service of James, fought bravely for 
the cause of France, until the peace of 
Ryswick secured for a brief period the 
tranquillity of Europe. Their ranks were 
constantly recruited from Ireland, and, 
without giving any credence to the exag- 
gerated statements of Mr. O'Callaghan on 
this point, we can well believe that a con- 
siderable number of Irish Roman Catho- 
lics found their way to France during the 
six years immediately following the treaty 
of Limerick ; and, indeed, throughout the 
greater part of the eighteenth century 
Jacobite agents were established in vari- 
ous parts of Ireland for the purpose of 
enlisting men for the French service, and 
their efforts appear to have been complete- 
ly successful. 

The first service in which the Irish Bri- 
gade was appointed to take a part after its 
organization in 1692 was an expedition 
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against England. This proposed invasion 
was planned in the interest both of James 
and of Louis; the former aimed at recov- 
ering his lost throne, the latter at deliver- 
ing a home thrust at the able and intrepid 
chief of the League of Augsburg. But 
England was saved from invasion in 1692, 
as she had been in 1588, and as she was so 
often afterwards, by the intervention of 
the elements. Contrary winds prevented 
the French from embarking their troops on 
board the transports, while they enabled 
the Dutch squadron of Van Ailemonde to 
effect a junction with the British fleet un- 
der Admiral Russell. The consequent na- 
val engagement off Cape La Hogue be- 
tween the allied fleets and the French, un- 
der the gallant Admiral de Tourville, and 
the brilliant and decisive victory of the 
English and Dutch, entirely destroyed the 
French navy, and effectually put a stop to 
any attempts at an invasion of England 
for some time afterwards. James, who 
had watched the destruction of his hopes 
from the cliffs of La Hogue, retired to 
Saint Germain immediately after the en- 
gagement, and the Irish troops were or- 
dered to join the armies of the French 
king in Flanders, in Germany, in Spain, 
and in Italy. During the campaigns of 
1692 and 1693 the Irish had abundant op- 
portunities of wreaking their vengeance 
upon the English king and his armies, and 
were especially conspicuous by their brav- 
ery at the bloody battle of Neerwinden, 
where William was completely defeated, 
and compelled to retire before the superior 
force of his great military rival the Mar- 
shal Duke of Luxemburg. Throughout 
the war, indeed, the Irish Brigade was 
present at almost every battle or skirmish 
of importance, and won for itself a repu- 
tation without which it would have hardly 
survived the peace of Ryswick. But no- 
where was their valour more distinguished 
than at the celebrated battle of Marsaglia. 
About six thousand men of the Brigade 
were present in the French army, which 
was under the command of Marshal Cati- 
pat. At the commencement of the en- 
gagement Prince Eugene succeeded in 
breaking the French centre, but before he 
could take advantage of this success the 
thin battalions of Clare’s regiment imme- 
diately took the place of the disorganized 
French regiments, and charged the Ger- 
mans with such fury that they in their turn 
were obliged to fall back. Throughout 
the battle these Irish troops stood their 
ground, and Colonel Wauchop leading up 
his regiments to the charge at a critical 
juncture, Eugene was at length compelled 
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2. ae leaving Catinat master of the 
eld. 

As by the peace of Ryswick Louis XIV. 
had acknowledged William of Orange to 
be the lawful King of Great Britain, it was 
manifestly impossible for him any longer 
to allow the army of James, as such, to re- 
main in his dominions. Unwilling, how- 
ever, to banish the soldiers who had so 
ably assisted him in his struggles with the 
League of Augsburg, the French king de- 
termined to take the greater part of James's 
troops into his own service, and by uniting 
them with the brigade of Mountcashel, 
already mentioned as being in his own ar- 
my, to organize an Irish Brigade or band 
of mercenaries into which all future refu- 
gees from Ireland might be enlisted; and 
while thus providing a career for them- 
selves, might assist his own troops in fu- 
ture wars. The army of James numbered 
over 12,000 men, and the brigade of 
Mountcashel about 6,000, making together 
more than 18,000 men, out of which early 
in 1698 was formed the new Irish Brigade. 
The reorganization of the Irish troops was 
attended with considerable difficulty, from 
the extraordinary number of officers which 
were to be found among their ranks, and 
which may easily be accounted for by the 
peculiar origin of the regiments. It was 
found impossible to include the greater 
part of these Irish officers in the new Bri- 
gade; but they were allowed to retain 
their rank, and received a small allowance 
from the treasury of France. Dissatisfied 
with this treatment, they presented a peti- 
tion to the French king, setting forth at 
some length their real or imaginary griev- 
ances in true Irish fashion; in answer to 
which the generous Louis formed them in- 
to a distinct corps of officers, to serve 
wherever he might be desirous of employ- 
ing them, and granted them the full pay 
attached to their nominal rank. This corps 
of “reformed” officers, as they were 
called, proved a valuable adjunct to the 
Brigade during the early part of its career, 
and was itself distinguished upon many 
occasions. 

The war of the Spanish Succession, 
which began almost immediately after the 
formation of the Irish Brigade, enabled 
Louis to turn their services to a good ac- 
count, and in one of the earliest engage- 
ments of the war they behaved in a way 
that confirmed their growing reputation on 
the Continent, and satisfied the French 
king of his wisdom and foresight in secur- 
ing their services. 

The city of Cremona, then belonging to 
the Spanish dominion in Northern Italy, 
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was in the early part of the year 1702 an 
important military centre. A gallant 
Spanish officer, Don Diego de la Concha, 
was commandant of the citadel, and Mar- 
shal Villeroi, as commander of the French 
and Spanish troops, had made the city his 
head quarters during the winter. The 
Marquis de Crenan and the Comte de 
Revel, distinguished French generals, held 
subordinate commands, and Colonels Ar- 
thur Dillon aud Walter Bourke, with some 
600 men of the Irish Brigade, raised the 
entire strength of the garrison to about 
5,000 men. At no great distance lay 
Prince Eugene at the head of a small 
force, too weak to besiege Cremona, and 
yet conscious of the immense importance 
of its reduction. He accordingly through- 
out the winter devoted his particular at- 
tention to the surprise of the town; and 
having put himself into communication 
with a priest of the name of Cozzoli living 
within Cremona, he contrived to have a 
subterranean passage opened from the 
main sewer of the city into the priest’s 
house. The greatest laxity of discipiine 
prevailed among the garrison, and the 
sentries on the walls were both few and 
careless. Eugene had no difficulty in 
introducing by degrees about 509 men 
through the subterranean passage into 
the priest’s keeping, and preparations were 
accordingly made for an attack on the 
morning of the lst of February, 1702. In 
addition to his own corps of about 4,000 
men, the Prince ordered De Vaudemont, 
at the head of 5,000 more, to march round 
the city, and, crossing the river Po by a 
bridge of boats on the west, to enter the 
town by the gate known as the Po Gate, 
and effect a junction with the forces of 
Eugene withiv its walls. The attack was 
well planned, and early in the morning 
the gatesof All Saints and Saint Margaret 
were opened by Father Cozzoli’s cellar- 
men, and Eugene might have taken pos- 
session of the city almost without striking 
a blow, had not Monsieur d’Entragues, a 
French officer of rank, happened to be re- 
viewing a regimentof marines in one of 
the squares of the town at four o’clock in 
the morning. These troops opposed the 
entrance of the Germans with the greatest 
bravery, and although they were soon 
overpowered by Eugene’s superior force, 
the noise of the conflict aroused the sleep- 
ing garrison, and gave time for a hurried 
arming and assembling of the other troops. 
Before the allies had recovered from their 
surprise, however, Eugene had installed 
himself in the Podesta, or Town Hall, and 
all the eastern part of the city was in the 
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hands of the Germans. Marshal Villeroi, 
hurrying from his quarters with a sledder 
escort, was taken prisoner; Crenan and 
Montyon were also taken, De la Concha 
and Desgrigny were mortally wounded, 
D’Entragnes was kilied; and the Germans 
were already congratulating themselves 
on their victory, when a body of men, 
who had been despatched to take posses- 
sion of the Po Gate, at which the Prince 
de Vaudemont would have to enter the 
town, found the road barred by a small 
detachment of Irish, under the command of 
Major O'Mahony, who defended the way 
until the remainder of their countrymen, 
together with a few Spanish and French 
troops, came to their assistance; and, in 
spite of repeated charges, both of cavalry 
and grenadiers, they occupied the fortifi- 
cations of the gateway, and, despatching 
fifty of their number to break down the 
bridge of boats, so as to prevent Vaude- 
mont from attacking them in the rear, they 
showed a bold front to the Germans in the 
city. For upwards of nine hours did this 
devoted band resist every attempt made 
by Eugene to force their position. In vain 
did the flower of the German infantry ad- 
vance resolutely against their barricades ; 
in vain did the terrible Austrian cuirassiers 
sweep over all obstacles and penetrate into 
the midst of the Irish: the Irish remained 
firm. The Baron de Freiberg, one of 
the bravest officers in the Austrian army, 
vowed that he would dislodge them or 
perish in the attempt; his troops were 
beaten back, and he himself was slain. 
Negotiations were tried with no better 
effect. Eugene sent an Irishman in his 
own service, one MacDonnell, to treat 
with O'Mahony, thinking that the persua- 
sions of a compatriot could not but be 
successful, but the messenger was taken 
prisoner and the Prince defied. At length, 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, Eu- 
gene, seeing that De Vaudemont cou!d not 
cross the river to join him, and unable to 
hold the town with his actual force, was 
compelled slowly and reluctantly to retire, 
carrying with him a marshal of France 
and other distinguished prisoners, but leav- 
ing Cremona as he had entered it in the 
morning, a Spanish and not a German 
city. In their heroic defence of Cremona 
the Irish were reduced from 609 to 250 
men, having lost no less than 87 officers 
and 233 men. The large proportion of 
officers among the killed and wounded 
was the result of the peculiar organization 
of the Brigade already referred to, and 
which must always be borne in mind in 
considering the results of any encountet 
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in which the Irish troops were engaged. 
The Marquis de Revel, now the commander 
of Cremona, selected O’Mahony as the 
officer to be sent to apprise Louis XIV. of 
the failure of Eugene’s attempt; and the 
delighted monarch, to mark his apprecia- 
tion of O'Mahony’s services and those of 
the Irish generally, received him with 
special favour, made him a handsome pres- 
ent, and settled on him a pension of a 
thousand livres. 

Beyoud their savage persecution of the 
Camisards in the Cevennes, nothing worthy 
of note is recorded of the Irish troops 
from Cremona until the great French de- 
feat in 1704. The Brigade at Blenheim 
formed part of the division of Marshal 
Martin, which was opposed to the allied 
forces under Prince Eugene; and, although 
not more than two thousand strong, they 
distinguished themselves by their gallant 
conduct throughout tl:e day; and when, 
at its close, the defeat of Tallard by Marl- 
borough rendered it necessary for Marcin 
to draw off his division, to the Irish, under 
the command of Lord Clare, was assigned 
the important and honourable duty of 
protecting the retreat. In this position 
they opposed a successful resistance to 
Prince Eugene, and thus while the main 
body of the Allies under the Duke of 
Marlborough obtained a complete victory 
over Marshal ‘laliard, the division of Mar- 
cin was enabled to effect its retreat in tol- 
erably good order. In the Italian cam- 

aign of the next year, the Irish mustered 

in much greater force than at Blenheim, 
and in the undecisive battle of Cassano 
between the Duc de Venddme and Prince 
Eugene they attracted general attention 
by their valour; and the great French 
commander himself, who was not given to 
flattery, wrote of them in the highest 
terms to Louis XIV. At the battle of 
Ramillies the brigade sustained a severe 
loss in its colonel, Charles, fifth Viscount 
Clare, together with a great number of 
inferior officers and men. This Lord Clare 
was one of the bravest of the brave 
officers who distinguished the Irish Bri- 
gade; his daring charges had turned the 
fortune of the day at the first battle of 
Blenheim, and his skill and courage had 
saved the retreating army of Marcin at 
the second. It was while endeavouring to 
rally the flying troops at Ramillies that 
he received the wounds of which he soon 
afterwards died. He was succeeded in 
his title and in the nominal command of 
his regiment by his infant son, afterwards 
the Marshal Thomond and the hero of 
Fortenoy. 
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During the years 1705 and 1706, the 
Irish took part in the various military op- 
erations in Italy, Germany, and Spain, and 
were especially distinguished at the battle 
of Calcinato. But our space forbids us to 
enter into any details of the military op- 
erations of these years, or those which 
immediately followed, and we must con- 
tent ourselves with saying that the in- 
fluence of the Irish Brigade at Almanza, 
at Oudenarde, at Malplaquet, and at Det- 
tingen, was not of any considerable im- 
portance. We must, therefore, pass over 
a period of forty years in a somewhat ab- 
rupt manner in order to be able to devote 
our attention to the most celebrated if not 
the most glorious event in the annals of 
the Irish Brigade. 

On the 1st of May, 1645, Marshal Saxe 
invested Tournay, which by virtue of the 
Barrier Treaty was garrisoned by Dutch 
troops. Although broken down in con- 
stitution and so weak as to be unable even 
to mount his horse, the mind of the great 
Marshal was as clear and as active as 
ever; and the eighty thousand French- 
men who composed his army were not to 
be beaten, as braver Frenchmen have been 
beaten in our own time, by any defect in 
generalship. Ere the army had been long 
before Tournay, the Duke of Cumberland, 
who commanded the allied forces in the 
Netherlands, set out from Brussels to 
raise the sicge, at the head of a force com- 
posed of English, Hanoverian, Dutch, and 
Germans, to the number of abont fifty 
thousand men, of whom nearly twenty 
thousand were British. Marshal Saxe, 
leaving about fifteen thousand men to 
keep the garrison of Tournay in check, 
advanced to meet the allies, and estab- 
lished himself in a strong position on the 
plain of L’Escaut, having the village of 
Antoin to his right, with the wood of 
Barré to his left, and his right centre rest- 
ing upon the little village of Fontenoy. 
Strong as was this position by nature, it 
was fortified and protected in front by re- 
doubts, and the only possible approach, 
the narrow and rugged.space between 
Barré and Fontenoy, was commanded by 
no less than one hundred and ten pieces 
of cannon. The French army was in- 
spirited by the presence of both the King 
and the Dauphin; and Marshal Saxe, anx- 
ious to secure a safe retreat for the royal 
party in case of accidents, stationed large 
detachments of troops to guard the 
bridges over the Scheldt and to keep up 
communications in his rear. The absence 
of these troops as well as those which had 
been left before Tournay reduced the Mar. 
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shal’s army to about fifty-five thousand 
men, a force not much greater numerically 
than that of the allies, but far superior in 
one respect ; namely, that it was free from 
the jealous counsels and the divided action 
which prevailed in the opposite camp. At 
six o'clock on the morning of the 11th of 
May the cannonade began. The Dutch, 
under the Prince of Waldeck, undertook 
to carry Antoin and Fontenoy by assault ; 
but being unable to penetrate the enemy’s 
lines at either of these points, and having 
suffered severely from the fire of the 
French batteries, they retreated in confu- 
sion to a distant part of the field, and 
could not be prevailed upon to take any 
further part in the action. A detachment 
of British troops, under General Ingolds- 
by, which had been despatched to pene- 
trate the wood of Barré and storm the re- 
doubts beyond it, also failed; but the 
Duke of Cumberland, with the main body 
of the army, consisting of about fourteen 
thousand English and Hanoverian troops, 
advanced steadily through the terrible 
cross fire of the enemy’s batteries upon 
the French centre. The nature of the 
ground prevented the cavalry from accom- 

anying this column of attack, but a few 
fisht field-pieces were dragged along by 
the infantry. As soon as the Guards, who 


were in the front of the English column, 
arrived within fifty paces of the enemy, 
their commander, Lord Charles Hay, made 
a formal salute,.and called upon the French 


Guards to fire. “ Messieurs,’’? said the 
Count d’Anteroche, “nous ne _ tirons 
jamais les premiers ; tirez vous-mémes ! ” 
These courtesies soon gave place to more 
serious proceedings; and the English, after 
a deadly volley, moved slowly but steadily 
forward, driving back the Guards and the 
various French regiments which succes- 
sively opposed their advance. Like a 
great wave the British column moved on, 
overwhelming every obstacle in its irre- 
sistible progress, and the stoutest hearts 
in the French army quailed at its approach. 
The French infantry was beaten, the 
French cavalry was in confusion, many of 
the bravest of the French officers were 
killed, and defeat seemed inevitable. 
Marshal Saxe implored the King to re- 
treat while there was yet time, and not to 
expose any longer a life so valuable to 
France to the dangers attendant upon a 
general retreat. But Louis determined to 
stand his ground, and ordered the Marshal 
to make a final effort to retrieve the for- 
tunes of the day. At the suggestion of 
Count Lally, colonel of one of the Irish 
regiments which bore his name, four 
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pieces of cannon which had been reserved 
for the defence of the royal position, were 
directed fuil upon the victorious column; 
and the household troops, the reserves, 
and the Irish Brigade, which had not yet 
been engaged, were drawn together by 
Marshal Saxe and hurled against the Eng- 
lish flank with the energy of despair. So 
distinguished were the Irish troops in this 
charge that to them is usually ascribed the 
fortune of the day. For the English, un- 
assisted by cavalry and abandoned by the 
entire Dutch force, were staggered by this 
final onslaught; they halted, wavered, and 
fell into confusion. At length, savs Vol- 
taire, “ils se raillerent; mais ils cédérent ; 
ils quitterent le champ de bataille sans tu- 
multe, sans confusion, et furent vaincus 
avec honneur.” The Irish Brigade on this 
eventful day was composed of the regi- 
ments of Clare, Dillon, Bulkeley, Roth, 
Berwick, Lally, and Fitzjames, commanded 
by Count Arthur Dillon and Lord Clare. 
These two gallant officers won for them- 
selves undying laurels at the battle of 
Fontenoy, and lived to serve their adopted 
country with equal honour both in peace 
and war. But distinguished as was their 
career, there was an officer in the Irish 
Brigade at Fontenoy who was destined to 
play a more prominent part in the world’s 
history than either Count Dillon or Lord 
Clare, and whose name has acquired a 
lasting reputation among the number of 
the brave and unfortunate. 

But it is not possib!e in an article like 
the present to find space for any account 
of the life of Counr Latty. The his- 
tory of his command in India alone would 
furnish materials for a volume, and, indeed, 
occupies a considerable space in the pages 
of one of the most valuable writers on the 
military history of that country. 

During the absence of Lally and his 
Irish contingent in the East, the Brigade 
at home, from a combination of causes, 
fell rapidly into decay. It had risen to its 
highest pitch of fame, at Fontenoy, but re- 
ceived a death-blow in the peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. From that day it began to 
decline. The eight years of peace, fol- 
lowed by seven years of war in which the 
French arms were seldom successful, 
tended greatly to demoralize the Irish 
regiments, while the repeal of so many of 
the more stringent laws against the Ro- 
man Catholics in Ireland soon after the 
accession of George III. enabled the Irish 
to serve in the army of their lawful sov- 
ereign, and thus took away what had been 
doubtless one of the chief inducements to 
enlist in a foreign service. 
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Of the bravery of the Irish troops in' 
the French service, and of the valuable | 
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the commander of their regiment, were 
men of the highest social position in their 


assistance rendered by them to the French own country. The greatest and noblest 
cause, there can be no question. Their | houses of Ireland had their representatives 


conduct at the siege of Barcelona in 1697 | 


has been warmly eulogized by the great 
commander Vendéme, and their prowess 
at Cremona, at Cassano, at Fontenoy, and 
at numerous other battles and sieges dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, calls for our 
highest admiration. The peculiar consti- 
tution of the Irish regiments was not with- 
out its influence upon their conduct in 
the field. Most of the regiments, notably 
that of Lord Clare, were raised and re- 
cruited entirely from the estates of their 
commanding officer, and were composed 
as well of cadets of his house as of his| 
dependants and retainers, many of whom 
claimed relationship with their leader, 
though moving in an humble walk of life. 
The regiments of Bourke and Dillon, who 
distinguished themselves so gloriously at 
Cremona, were recruited in Galway and | 
Roscommon from the followers of the 
chiefs of the above names. Thus the 





“clannish ” feeling was present to a very 
great degree in the Irish regiments; and 
in fighting side by side with their own 
relations and neighbours their national 
bravery was increased, while a spirit of 


mutual confidence and mutual assistance 
was engendered, which contributed much to 
their steadiness and efficiency in the field. 
The fact is, that out of Ireland the Irish 
have always proved themSelves to be admir- 
able soldiers, and the peculiar circum- 
stances of the formation and position of the 
Brigade in France rendered its services 
especially valuable to that country. A 
large proportion of its members, as we 
have already shown, must have been of a 
superior class to that from which the 
ordinary soldier is usually drawn, and the 
honourable rivalry which existed between 
them and the French troops, combined | 
with their intense national hatred of the | 
English, to whom they were so often op- 
posed, to render the Irish daring and res- 
olute soldiers. The number of officers in 
the Irish Brigade must have exercised a 
considerable influence upon the character | 
of the troops. In addition to the regular | 
allowance for each battalion, a large num- | 
ber of supernumerary or “ reformed ” offi- | 
cers, as they were called, were to be found 








in the Irish ranks, and at a time when per- | 
sonal courage was of so much value in bat- | 
tle, the presence of so many high-spirited | 
gentlemen cannot but have been of con-| 
siderable importance. These officers, in’ 
many instances relations or connections of ' 


in the Brigade; the Butlers, the Burkes 
or Burghs, the Fitzgeralds, the O’Neills, 
the O’Briens, the Talbots, the Nugents, 
the Plunketts, and the Dillons sent many 
a stout heart and strong arm to do the 
bidding of French commanders, and to 
fight against their countrymen and their 
allegiance on the blood-stained fields of 
Flanders and Castilie. The last service 
in which the Irish Brigade was engaged on 
the side of France was the expedition 
against the British West India Islands in 
1779 and 1780. Early in the former year, 
Count Arthur Dillon, with a contingent 
of some 1,400 men, served under the Count 
d’Estaing after the taking of Grenada by 
the French, and, aithough unsuccessful in 
an attempt to wrest Savannah from the 
British at the end of 1779, he took part in 
the expedition against St. Eustache in the 
next year, which resulted in the capture 
of that place by the French. The last oc- 
casion on which any member of the Irish 
Brigade was engaged in the service of 
France was at the seige of Brimstone Hill 
in the island of St. Christopher, “ the Gib- 
raltar of the Antilles,” which was taken 
from us by the French, after a siege of 
thirty-one days, in the early part of the 
year 1782. Count Dillon, the commander 
of the Irish forces, was made governor- 
general of the island, which he held until 
the peace of 1783, when it was restored to 
Great Britain. The Irish Brigade was not 
broken up until 1791, in which year a de- 
cree of the National Assembly abolished 
all distinctions between foreign troops in 
the service of France and native French 
regiments. Upon this, a part of the Bri- 
gade chose to remain in France, and be- 
came merged in the general army of the 
Republic, while six regiments, commanded 
respectively by Count Walsh de Serrant, 
the Duke de Fitzjames, the Honourable 
Henry Dillon, Viscount Walsh de Serrant, 
Colonel Daniel O’Connell, and Colonel 
Conway, preferred to emigrate with the 
French Legitimists. This last remnant 
of the Irish Brigade was taken into the 
service of England, from whose territory 
the Brigade had been originally raised and 
constantly recruited, and against whose 
armies it had fought for a hundred years. 
England received back again into her alle- 
giance these erring subjects, who had been 
for three generations among the bravest, 
the most constant, and the most implac- 
able of her foes. 
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Sucu cheap reprints of Dryden as the 

“ Globe Edition” mark, we trust, the com- 
ing-back of a taste for poets who were the 
delight of days that did not know the lurid 
tints of Byron, or the artfully natural 
music of Tennyson. The recoil from the 
stiff squareness of line, the balanced antithe- 
sis, and the polished wit which threatened 
to make poetry sink to the level of acrostics, 
is at last going to the opposite extreme of 
mystic feebleness. The wave of Roman- 
ticism which brought Byron, Coleridge, and 
Wordsworth, has also brought a crowd of 
imitators, who threaten to make life a bur- 
den by their wailing incoherency ; by their 
affected use of antique phrases; by their 
lackadaisical laments for nothing in partic- 
ular; and by their general inability to say 
plain things in plain words, or to write 
with the simplicity, the vigour, and the 
homely -richness which were once the 
erowning glories of English verse. The 
pre-Raphaelites are pictorially taking the 
side of the Ritnalists, who in turn are de- 
praving taste by their glorifications of a 
barbaric art, because it sets off the tenets 
of the sacerdotal mythology. Mr. Ros- 
setti’s considerable capacity for writing. 
verse is wedded to a passion for obscurity 
of thought and feeling. Mr. Swinburne’s 
genius for melodious utterance is united to 
a vicious taste that too often disfigures 
pure English as well as pure thought. The 
great genius of Mr. Browning is linked 
with such contempt for the intelligence of 
the English people, that he shovels rough 
jottings out of his note-book, calls them 
oetry instead of conundrums, and thus 
eaves the mystic product for the wonder 
of all coming time. But we reach the 
height of artistic barbarity only when we 
go to the bodyguard of critics who wait on 
these potentates, and salute ther in words 
that ordinary minds would scarcely use to 
qualify Dante. The preference of Swin- 
burne to Shelley has become a common- 
lace instead of a joke. An artistic sect, 
in fact, has risen to preach a gospel, to make 
converts, to hurl anathemas, and to issue 
sentences of excommunication. Wesee the 
evangel revealed in such signs as the 
haunting of studios, the dilettantism, the 
petty form of fetishism which is called the 
worship of Art, the beliefin mythical saints, 
the capacity for attending to the triviali- 
ties of Ritualism, and the weak denuncia- 
tion of all windows that do not happen to 
be peaked. All this betrays a feebleness 
of mental backbone, a tendency to moral 
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curvature of the spine, which will draw 
forth the laughter of the next generation. 
We owe to that weakness the copies of 
medieval barbarity which the more fanati- 
cal office-bearers of the pre-Raphaelite 
sect place on the walls of the Exhibitions, 
not only with perfect gravity, but with loud 
rebukes to those old-fashioned people who 
doubt whether the colouring of the green 
angels, with grimy, woeful faces, and 
bodies so limp that they could be folded up 
in & carpet-bag, is quite equal to the col- 
ouring of Titian. We are indebted to the 
high priests of the same sect for verses in 
which some pretty sentiment is expressed 
with the stammering feebleness of a dev- 
otee who is half a self-indulgent Pagan 
and half a monk ; who worships Venus one 
hour, and sings matins the next; who fan- 
cies that the very trees cannot be poetical 
unless they be scented with incense, nor 
the daylight unless it be brightened by the 
twinkle of red tapers, set in brass candle- 
sticks ; who would bring back dead forms 
of thought and a dead phraseology, as the 
Ritualists try to galvanize the corpse of a 
dead creed. Yet, we repeat, the feeble 
tunefulness of half-monkish, half-Pagan 
sentimentality is praised in words that 
would suffice to laud the higher flights of 
Dante. Suchis Romanticism run mad. It 
is not a whit more sane or less ludicrous 
than the classical monstrosity that, in 
Westminster Abbey, represents Chatham 
declaiming to astonished nymphs and sea- 
horses, which do not understand a word of 
English, and were never in the House of 
Lords in their lives. The next age will 
laugh as heartily at the carefully simulated 
insanity which breaks out in pre-Raphaelite 
verse and picture as we laugh at the gro- 
tesque struggles of the fat, fox-hunting, 
church-going, old-port stupidity of the 
Georgian era toimitate the sculptured Pa- 
ganism of Greece. Weneed a new Dun- 
ciad to place on the gibbet of epigrammatic 
scorn those sectaries who write and paiut 
as if they fancied that the first duty of art 
was, not to be true, but to be queer, and 
who look down with Pharisaic contempt 
on the simple, straightforward mind whic). 
like Opie, mixes its colours, not with theo- 
ries, but with brains. Less than the wit 
of a Pope would make the whole of Eng- 
land ring with laughter at the feeble copies 
of half-barbaric art which the sect is plac- 
ing on stained window and in puffed books. 
A hearty burst of contempt from the lungs 
of Common-sense would blow these phan- 
toms of a diseased imagination into noth- 
ingness. Meanwhile, the best advice that 
can be given to the high priests of the sect 
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is that they should clear their minds of 


ant. 

In the midst of a misty Romanticism, 
we repeat that we see a pre-eminently 
healthy sign in the republication of such 
classics as Dryden. No better medicine 
than a dose of Dryden could be prescribed 
for any man who is suffering trom the 
measles of artistic ritualism. He will, no 
doubt, find the fare so coarse and rough 
that he will at first be revolted, and, pitch- 
ing Absolom and Achitophel to the other 
side of the room, he will fall back for 
solace on some feeble, flimsy, undefined, 
and shrieking spectre, which has not got 
the gift of articulate speech. But we as- 
sure the patient that the cure will be com- 
plete if the dose be taken daily for a 
month. Dryden’s muscular genius, his 
flesh-and-blood figures, and his manly 
English, will seem strangely real and 
healthful, after the hot air and the mysti- 
cism of verses which, like precociously 
Evangelical children, are too good to live. 
We take Dryden because he is singled out 
by the Sect as a frightful example of de- 
pravity. The Rubens of poetry, he shocks 
all who love refinement, grace, soft music, 
tenderness, the sweetness of life, the half- 
heard notes which link, as with unseen 
chains, the louder harmonies of song and 
colour. He disgusts many who do not lie 
ill of the pre-Raphaelite measles, and 
criticism was wont to deny that he was a 
poet at all. Milton said that Dryden was 
“a rhymer, but no poet,” and criticism has 
been saying much the same thing ever 
since. Nor would it be difficult to write a 
scathing review of all that came from his 
pen, or to show how wooden is much of 
the verse that he meant to be poetical, 
how hard are even the loftiest notes of his 
song, and how short are the flights that he 
can take even when his power of wing is 
at its best. If we go to him for that in- 
definable, impalpable, but unmistakable 
something called poetry, he will not bear a 
comparison, we do not say with Burns, or 
Shelley, or Coleridge, but with far smaller 
men. It is almost ludicrous to pass from 
Tennyson’s Two Voices to those parts of 
the Hind and the Panther in which Dryden 
tries to pierce a little below the super- 
ficial crust of dogmatic theology. The 
new poet is profounder than the old even 
as a philosopher, and he states the best of 
the floating arguments for a life to come 
with a power which might be envied by a 
mere theologian; but he never forgets 
that the first office of a poet is to sing, and 
the hues of poetry and philosophy are 
shot through and through each other, so 
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that the tints come and go, vanish and 
glisten, as they move. The lines of Dry- 
den, on the other hand, simply give a 
rather shallow logic the voice of vigorous 
declamation, which might almost as well 
have taken the form of prose as of verse. 
So far, Dryden was no poet. 

But those mystic sectaries who flaunt 
that fact contemptuously forget to ask how 
far it was the result of Dryden’s own lack 
of native power, and how far it is due to 
the age in which he lived. Every one who 
can sing at all in these days sings with 
some degree of melody. The smallest 
scrap of verse in a magazine or a newspa- 
per, although signed by an unknown hand, 
is more free from scientific or prosaic 
thoughts and words, and more swiftly 
breaks into song, than- the occasional 
verses even of Dryden and Pope. But is 
it possible that self-conceit can be so Olym- 
pian as to fancy that what is easy to the 
puniest throats of these days would lie be- 
yond the compass of Dryden’s vocal pow- 
ers, if Dryden were living at the present 
time? The truth is that such aman could 
have sung any tune of which he had heard 
the key-note. A poet is, of all men, the 
most susceptible to the impressions of his 
day. Keats, in whom the poetic tempera- 
ment had almost a diseased strength, said 
that he often found himself like an instru- 
ment on which the passing wind made mu- 
sic; and such, in less degree, is the expe- 
rience of minds more robustly made. It 
is the secret of that recoil from the artifi- 
cial melody of Pope which reached its full 
force after the French Revolution. When 
thought grew deeper, feelings more natu- 
ral, and the revolt against the sacerdotal 
sanctities of the Church more loud than 
they had been since the Reformation, the 
poetry of the age took the same hue and 
note. Men went back to the old ballads 
for snatches of wild barbaric melody, at 
the bidding of the impulse which made 
Rousseau paradoxically prefer a life of 
savagery to such civilization as kings, 
monks, priests, soldiers, and statesmen had 
brought to France. And when poetry be- 
came more natural, less obedient to the 
petty rules of the schools, and bolder in 
its flights, it did but follow the age, and 
give voice to what all men were feeling. 
There is not the slightest reason to imag- 
ine that Byron, Shelley, and Coleridge 
would have sung as they did if they had 
been born a hundred years earlier, and it 
is highly probable that they would have 
cast in their lot with the school which was 
richest in epigrdm and wit. In fact, Byron 
did wish that his age would permit him to 
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follow in the footsteps of Pope, for whom 
he had an extravagant and even perverse 
admiration. He first gained fame as a 
copyist of the Dunciad, but he soon found 
that the wailings of Childe Harold were 
more to the mind of a discontented time 
than any number of exotic epigrams, and 
so he put aside, with a half-affected sigh, 
the dream of rivalling the Moral Essays. 
In precisely the same fashion did another 
set of influences draw Dryden away from 
mysticism and music to epigram and hero- 
ics. He feli on an age which is perhaps 
the most contemptible in the whole range 
of English history, with the doubtful ex- 
‘ ception of the time that prepared men for 
the worship of George IV. The manly 
dignity and earnestness of Elizabeth's 
reign had fled away as if for ever. The 
moral austerity of Puritanism had been 
driven into hiding by that Blessed Restora- 
tion which furnished England with a King 
who became the pensioner of France by 
divine right; with a Court which was 
guided by a well filled harem, and sancti- 
fied by a platoon of apostolically ordained 
right reverend fathers in God; with a li- 
cense which had dropped the veil of deco- 
rum when crossing the Channel from 
France, and had sunk into a swinish gross- 
ness. Loyalty could do nothing higher 
than desecrate the remains of the prince 
of English rulers, soldiers, and statesmen. 
Religion blossomed into no higher flower 
of sanctity than the composition of a lit- 
urgy in honour of a Blessed Martyr who 
had united some family virtue, some grace 
of manner, some taste for the picturesque 
points of dress, and some turn for rhetori- 
cal piety, to a remarkable talent for telling 
lies. No great man could have lived in the 
political or the courtly atmosphere. Great- 
ness betook itself to the loneliness of the 
study. The grim Hebrew earnestness of 
Puritanism fled into the twilight of con- 
venticles, away from the influences which 
would have softened the rigour of its fa- 
naticism, and away also from the classes 
which it would have braced into a manli- 
ness that would have smitten dead the lin- 
gering sacerdotalism of the English people. 
In high places patriotism and religion were 
meaningless names. The realities were to 
be found only among the classes which lay 
far from Court and fashion. Philosophy 
had in the hands of Hobbes become a rea- 
soned plea for absolutism, and the pro- 
founder parts of his system had as yet 
done nothing higher than cast doubt on 
all the sanctities of life. Theologians 
busied themselves with blustering little 
incredibilities that have happily at last 
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passed away from the view of all men w'to 
do not wait on priests. , 

Such was the time of Dryden, and the 
higher flowers of poetry could not bloom 
in that atmosphere. One great poet did, 
indeed, still live, and still sing with He- 
brew majesty and sublimity; but he was 
blind, poor, and lonely, —“ with darkness 
and with dangers compassed round, and 
solitude.” He had drawn the tone of his 
inspiration from a nobler time, and his or- 
gan music seemed so monotonous and so 
dull to the men who were the examplars 
of taste, that they went after the light 
fiddling band which was led by Dryden. 
The author of Absolom and Achitophel was 
admirably fitted to be the laureate of such 
an age. Burdened by no small scruples or 
deep convictions, apt to catch any tune 
that might happen to be liked by the crowd, 
gifted with extraordinary force of brain, 
with wit, and with such a mastery over the 
mechanism of words as comes to few men 
in a whole race, he said, with incomparable 
power, what the triflers of the Court, the 
intriguers of the Parliament House, the 
loungers of the green-room, the literary 
dictators of the coffeehouses were thinking 
or feeling about the narrow strip of life 
which lay between Whitehall and Temple 
Bar. London called for heroic comedies, 
spiced with sonorous rhetoric and inde- 
cency; and what it demanded Dryden 
gave. The taste for personal satire inev- 
itably gathered the strength of a passion 
in the neighbourhood of a Court and a 
Senate where life was one long scandal; 
and Dryden lashed the sins, the follies, the 
frailties, the infirmities of courtier, politi- 
cian, and poet with a whip such as had 
been wielded by the satirists neither of 
Greece nor of Rome. A time which had 
lost an ear for the deeper melodies of life 
could still cheer rhetorical bravuras, sound- 
ing verse, and feats of rhythmical “ execu- 
tion,” —just as people who turn wearily 
away from the austere sublimities of Se- 
bastian Bach or Haydn may be moved to 
superficial admiration by the brilliancy of 
Verdi; and so Dryden wrote odes like Al- 
exander’s Feast, which, although enormous- 
ly over-praised, is still a fine piece of arti- 
ficial music. Such was the office that Dry- 
den did for his age. But he could have 
done far higher work if there had been 
any call. His taste was pure, as he showed 
by his reverence for Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton, at a time when the one was deemed a 
barbarian and the other a pedant. And 
the compass of his song grew with every 
year of his life. His poems are on a 
heightening scale of excellence, and his 
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finest glow of song is to be found in the 
Fables which he wrote at a time of life 
when the voice usually begins to fail. Had 
he been born a hundred and fifty years 
later he would have written as mystically, 
as musically, and as poetically as the age 
could have wished. 

Now, however, the chief value of Dry- 
den comes from his ruddy, sturdy English 
heaith. Whatever may have been the sins 
of the Restoration, it was not a time of 
hypocrisy, and indeed it spoke its mind 
with astonishing frankness. It called the 
earth to inspect its rascality, and Dryden 
took the inventory in the spirit of the day. 
Nor was it an age of puny sentimentality, 
or of sickly analysis of motives. Even its 
blackguardism was eminently healthful in 
comparison with the diseased curiosity of 
some less depraved times; and here, again, 
it found in Dryden a faithful secretary. 
He spoke out with a downright frankness 
and simplicity, which bring the refresh- 
ment of common-sense to a mind tired of 
the artificially tortuous subtlety of writers 
who only half know what they mean, and 
who waste time in microscopically exam- 
ining their own small souls. And the 
English of Dryden is for all time a modei 
of the manly, straightforward, rapid, vig- 
orous ‘style which misty sectaries would 
kill if they could. His coarseness will 


hurt no one who is not already vicious, and 


the study of his healthy simplicity and 
vigour would help to exterminate a poeti- 
cal sect which draws much of its inspira- 
tion from a diseased self-consciousness and 
self-conceit. We do not, indeed, go to him 
for the highest notes of song. His poetry 
has not the sunny, healthful gaiety of 
Chaucer, whose verse recalls the green 
fields and the voice of birds; nor does it 
reach the same rank as Spenser's, which 
seems to come from fairyland; nor has it 
any kinship with that of Shakespeare, 
whose touch awakes whatever is musical 
in life or thing; or with that of Milton, 
whose cathedral music peals forth a fit ju- 
bilation to the hierarchies of blazing seta- 
phim that he saw with the inner eye, which 
was only filled with 4 more heavenly radi- 
ance when it was shut out from the light 
of day. Dryden stands in a far lower 
place, but in his own circle he has no supe- 
rior; and, as the satirist, the reasoner in 
verse, the magnificent declaimer, the mas- 
ter of descriptive epigram, he will draw 
forth the homage of distant generations, 
long after some pretentious names of later 
days shall have slept in forgetfulness. 
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Part II. 


CHAPTER V. 


Wuen I got up, about two hours after, 
I was in a very uncomfortable state of 
mind, not knowing in the least what I 
ought to do. Daylight is a great matter, 
to be sure, and consoles one in one’s per- 
plexity; but yet daylight means the visits 
of one’s friends, and inquiries into all that 
one has done and means to do. I could 
not have such an inmate in my house with- 
out people knowing it. I was thrusting 
myself, as it were, into a family quarrel 
which I knew nothing of—I one of the 
most peaceable people —! 

When I went down stairs the drawing- 
room was still as I had left it, and the 
sofa and its cushions were all marked 
with dust where my poor visitor had lain 
down. I believe, though Mary is a good 
girl on the whole, that there was a little 
spite in all this, to show me my own enor- 
mity. A decanter of wine was left on the 
table too, with the glass which had been 
used last night. It gave the most miser- 
able squalid look to the room, or at least I 
thought so. Then Mary appeared with 
broom and dust-pan, severely disapprov- 
ing, and I was swept away, like the dust, 
and took refuge in the garden, which was 
hazy and dewy and rather cold on this 
October morning. The trees were all 
changing colour, the mignonette stalks 
were long and straggling, there was noth- 
ing in the beds.but asters and dahlias and 
other autumn flowers. And the monthly 
rose on the porch looked pale, as if it felt 
the coming frost. I went to the gate and 
looked out-upon the Green with a pang of 
discomfort. What would everybody think ? 
There were not many people about ex- 
cept the tradespeople going for orders 
and the servants at their work. East 
Cottage looked more human than usual 
in the hazy autumn morning sun. The 
windows were all open, and White was 
sweeping the fallen leaves carefully away 
from the door. ‘I even saw Mr. Reinhardt 
in his dressing-gown come out to speak to 
him. My heart beat wildly and I drew 
back at the sight. As if Mr. Reinhardt 
was anything tome! ButI was restless 
and uncomfortable and could not compose 
myself. When I went in I could not sit 
down and breakfast by myself as I usually 
did. I wanted to see how my lodger was, 
and yet I did not want to disturb her. At 
last I went to the door of the west room 
and listened. When I heard signs of 
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movement inside I knocked and went in. 
She was still in bed; she was lying half 
smothered up in the fine linen and downy 
pillows. On the bed there was an eider- 
down coverlet covered with crimson silk, 
and she had stretched out her arm over it 
and was grasping it with her hand. She 
greeted me with a smile which lighted up 
her beautiful face like sunshine. 

“Oh, yes, I am better—I am quite 
well,’’ she said. “I ain so happy to be 
here.” 

She did not put out her hand, or offer 
any thanks or salutations, and it seemed 
to me that this was good taste. I was 
pleased with her for not being too grate- 
ful or affectionate. I believe if she had 
been very grateful and affectionate I 
should have thought that was best. For 
again the charm came over me —a charm 
doubled by her smile. How beautiful she 
was! the warm nest she was lying in, and 
the pleasure and comfort she evidently 
felt in being there, had brought a little 
colour to her cheeks —just a very little 
— but that became her beauty best. She 
was younger than I thought. I had sup- 
posed her to be over thirty iast night, now 
she looked five or six-and-twenty, in the 
very beight and fulness of her bloom. 

“Shall I send you some breakfast?” I 


id. 

“Qh, please! I suppose you don’t 
know how nice it is to lie in a soft bed 
like this, to feel the nice linen and the 
silk, and be waited upon? You have al- 
ways been just so, and never known the 
difference? Ah! what a difference it is.” 

“T have been very poor in my time,” 
said I. 

“Have you? Ishould not have thought 
it. But never so poor as me. Let me 
have my breakfast, please: tea with cream 
in it. May I have some cream? and— 
anything — whatever you please; for I am 
hungry; but tea with cream.” 

“Surely,” I said; “it is being prepared 
for you now.” 

And then I stood looking at her, won- 
dering. I knew nothing of her, not even 
her name, aud yet I stood in the most fa- 
miliar relation to her, like a mother toa 
child. Her smile quite warmed and bright- 
ened me as she lay there in such childish 
enjoyment. How strange it was. And it 
seemed to me that everything had gone 
out of her mind except the delightful nov- 
elty of her surrounding. She forgot that 
she was a stranger in a strange house, and 
all the suspicious unpleasant circumstan- 
ces. When Mary came in with the tray 
she positively laughed with pleasure, and 





jumped up in bed, raising herself as light- 
ly as a child. 

“You must have a shawl put round 
your shoulders,”’ I said. 

“Oh, let me have the beautiful one you 
put over me last night. What a beauty 
it was! Let me have that,” she cried. 

Mary gave me a warning look. But I 
was indignant with Mary. I went and 
fetched it almost with tears in my eyes. 
Poor soul! poor child! like a baby ad- 
miring it because it was pretty. I put it 
round her, though it was my best: and 
with my cashmere about her shoulders, 
and her beautiful face all lighted up with 
pleasure, she was like a picture. I am 
sure the Sleeping Beauty could not have 
been more lovely when she started from 
her hundred years’ sleep. 

I went back to the dining-room and 
took ny own breakfast quite exhilarated. 
My perplexities floated away. I too felt like 
a child with a new toy. If I had but had 
a daughter like that, I said to myself — 
what a sweet companion, what a delight 
in one’s life! But then daughters will 
marry ; and to think of such a one, bound 
to a cruel husband, who'quarrelled with 
her, deserted her — Oh, what cruel stuff 
men are made of! What pretext could he 
have for conduct so, monstrous? She was 
as sweet as a flower, and more beautifui 
than any woman I ever saw; and to leave 
her sitting in the dust at his closed door! 
I could scarcely keep still, my indignation 
was so great. The bloodless wretch! 
without ruth, or heart, or even common 
charity. One has heard such tales of men 
rapt up in some cold intellectual pursuit; 
how they get to forget everything, and de- 
spise love and duty, and all that is worth 
living for, for their miserable science. 
They would rather be fellows of a learned 
society than heads of happy houses; rather 
make some foolish discovery to be written 
down in the papers, than live a good life 
and look after their own. I have even 
known cases —certainly nothing so bad 
as this — but cases in which a man for his 
art, or his learning, or something, has 
driven his wife into miserable solitude, or 
still more miserable society. Yes, I have 


known such cases: and the curious thing . 


is, that it is always the weak men, whose 
researches can be of use to no mortal be- 
ing, who neglect everything for science. 
The great men are great enough to be 
men and philosophers too. All this I said 
in my heart with a contempt for our scien- 
tific gentleman which I did not disguise 
to myself. I finished my breakfast quick- 
ly, longing to go back to my guest, when 
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all at once Martha and Nelly, the Admi- 
ral’s daughters, came running in, as they 
had a way of doing. They were great fa- 
vourites of mine, or, at least, Nelly was — 
but I was annoyed more than I could tell to 
see them now. 

“We came in to ask if you were quite 
well,” said Nelly. “Papa frightened us 
all with the strangest story. He insists 
that you came home quite late, leaning on 
Mary’s arm, and was sure you must have 
been ill. You can’t think how positive he 
is, and what a story he made out. He 
saw you from his window coming along 
the road, so he says; and now I look at 
you, Mrs. Musgrave, you are a little pale.” 

“T¢ was not I, you can tell the Admiral,” 
I said. “I wonder his sharp eyes were 
deceived. It was a—friend—I have 
staying with me.” 

“A friend you have staying with you? 
Fancy, Nelly! and we not to know.” 

“She came quite late — yesterday,” 
said I. “She is in—very pvor health. 
She has come to be —quiet. Poor thing, 
I had to give her my arm.” 

“But I thought you were at the Stokes’ 
last night ?” said Martha. 

“So I was; but when I came back it 
was such a lovely night: you should have 
been out, Nelly, you -who are so fond of 
moonlight. I never saw the Green look 
more beautiful. I could hardly make up 
my mind to come in.” 

Dear, dear, dear! I wonder if all our 
fibs are really kept an account of? As I 
went on romancing I felt a little shiver 
run over me. But what could I do? 

Nelly gave mea look. She was wiser 
than her sister, who took everything in a 
matter-of-fact way. She gave me a kiss, 
and said, “ We had better go and satisfy 


y knew me best, and she did not 
believe me. But what story could I make 
up to Lady Denzil, for instance, whose 
eyes went through and through me, and 
saw everything I thought. 

Then I went back to my charge. She 
had finished her breakfast, but she would 
not part with the shawl. She was sitting 
up in bed, stroking and patting it with her 
hand. 

“It is so lovely,” she said, “I can’t give 
it up just yet. I like myself so much bet- 
ter when I have it on. Oh! I should be 
so much more proud of myself than I am, 
if I lived like this. I should feel as if I 
were so much better. And don’t ask me, 
please! I can’t, I can’t get up to put my- 


a faint little sense of difficulty crossed my 
mind. She was taking everything for 
granted, as if sne belonged to me, and had 
come on avisit. I think if I had offered 
to give her my Indian cashmere and the 
best things I had, she would not have been 
surprised. 

She made no answer to this. She con- 
tinued patting and caressing the shawl, 
laying down her beautiful cheek on her 
shoulder for the pleasure of feeling it. It 
was very senseless, very foolish — and yet 
it was such pretty play that I was more 
pleased than vexed. I sat down by her, 
watching her movements. They were so 
graceful always — nothing harsh or rough 
or unpleasant to the eye, and all so nat- 
ural — like the movements of a child. 

I don’t know how long I sat and watched 
her — almost as pleased asshe was. It was 
only when time went on, and when I knew 
I was liable to interruption, that I roused 
myself up. I tried to lead her into serious 
conversation. “You look a great deal 
better,” I said, “than I could have hoped 
to see you last night.” 

“Better than last night? Indeed, I 
should think so. Please, don’t speak of it. 
Last night was darkness, and this is light.” 

“ Yes, but I fear I must speak of it. 
I should like to know how you got there, 
and if some one, perhaps, ought to be 
written to —some one who may be anxious 
about you.” 

“ Nobody is anxious about me.” 

“Indeed, I am sure you must be mis- 
taken,” I said. “I am sure you have 
friends, and then I don’t want to 
trouble you, but you must remember I 
don’t know your name.” 

She threw back the shawl off her shoul- 
ders all at once, and sat up erect. 

“My name is Mrs. Reinhardt, I told 
you,”’ she said, “and I hope you don't 
doubt my word.” 

It was impossible to look in her face, 
and say to her, “I don’t know anything 
about you. How can I tell whether your 
word is to be trusted or not?” This was 
true, but I could not say it. 

I faltered, “ You were ill last night, and 
we were both excited and confused. 
wish very much you would tell me now 
once again. I think you said you would.” 
“Oh, I suppose I did,” she said, throw- 
ing the shawl away, and nestling down 
once more among the pillows. A look of 
irritation came over her face. 
tiresome,” she said, “ always having to ex- 
plain. I felt so comfortable just now, as 











self in those dusty hideous clothes.” 
« They are not dusty now,” I said, and 


if I had got over that.” 
There was an aggrieved tone in her 


“Tt is so ° 
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voice, and she looked as if, out of her tem- 

orary pleasure and comfort, she had been 
soe, back to painful reality in an un- 
kind and uncilled-for way. I felt guilty 
before her. Her face said plainly, “I was 


at ease, and all for your satisfaction, for | 


no reason at all, you have driven me back 
again into trouble.” I cannot describe 
how uncomfortable I felt. 

“If I am to be of any use to you,” I said, 
apologetically, “ you must see that I ought 
to know. It is not that I wish to disturb 

ou.” 

“ Everybody says that,’’ she murmured, 
with an angry pull at the bed-clothes; and 
then, all at once, in a moment, she bright- 
ened up, and met my look with a smile. 
My relief was immense. 

“Tam a cross thing,” she said ; “don’t 
you think so? But it wasso nice to be 
comfortable. I felt as if I should like to 
forget it all, and be happy. I felt good 
But never mind; you cannot help 
it. I must go back to all the mud, and 
dirt, and misery, and tell you everything. 
Don’t look distressed, for it is not your 
fault.” 

-Every word she said seemed to convince 
me more and more that it was my fault. 
I could scarcely keep from begging her 
pardon. How cruel I had been! And 
yet, and yet—— My head swam, what 
with the dim consciousness in my mind of 
the true state of affairs, and the sense of 
her view of the question, which had im- 
pressed itself so strongly upon me since I 
came into the room. Which was the right 
view I could not tell for the moment, and 
bewilderment filled my mind. I could 
only stare at her, and wait for what she 
pleased to say. 





CHAPTER VI. 


AFTER my visitor had got over her lit- 
tle fit of passion I took up my shawl — 
my good shawl, which she had flung from 
her—and put it away; and then I sat 
_ by the bedside to hear her story. 

he had begun to think; her face had 
changed again. Her bewildered ‘sort of 
feeling (which I could not understand, 
but yet which seemed so natural) that she 
had got over all that was disagreeable, 

assed away, and her life came back to 

er, as it were. She remembered herself, 
and her past, which I did not know. She 
did not speak for some time, while I sat 
* there waiting. She kept twitching at the 
clothes, and moving about restlessly from 
side to side. The look of content and 
comfort which had filled up the thin out- 
line of her beautiful face, and given it 
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‘for the moment the roundness of youth, 
| disappeared. At last she looked up at me 
almost angrily as I sat waiting. 

“Ol! you are so calm,” she said. “ You 
take it all so quietly. You don’t know 
what it is to have your heart broken, and 
‘your character destroyed, and yourself 
driven mad. To see you so calm makes 
me wild. If I am to tell my story I must 
get up; I must be my own self again; I 
must put on my filthy clothes.” 

“They are not filthy now. There are 
some clean things, if you like to use them,” 
I said, softly; but I was very glad she 
should get up. I left her to do so with an 
easier mind, and had the fire made up in 
the dining-room that she might not be in 
the way of visitors. It was a long time 
before she came, and when she at last 
made her appearance I found she had 
again wrapped herself in my Indian shawl. 
To tell the truth, I did not like it. I gave 
a slight start when I saw her, but I could 
not take it from her shoulders. She had 
put on her old black gown, which had 
been carefully brushed, and the clean cuffs 
and collar I had put out for her, and had 
dressed her hair in the fashionable way. 
She was dressed as poorly as a woman 
could be; and yet it appeared she had all 
the pads and cushions which young women 
are so foolish as to wear, for her hair. She 
was tall, and very slight, as I had remarked 
last night, but my shawl about her shoul- 
ders took away the angularity from her 
figure, and made it dignified and noble. 
To find fault with such a splendid crea- 
ture for borrowing a shawl! I could as 
soon have remonstrated with the Queen 
herself. 

“This is not the pretty room you 
bas ny me to last night,” she said. 

“No; this is the dining-room. I thought 
it would be quieter and pleasanter for 
you, in case any one should call.” 

“Ah! yes, that was very considerate 
for my feelings,’ she said; “but I am 
used to it, lam always thrust into a cor- 
ner now. It did not use to be so before 
that man came and ruined me. Where- 
abouts is it that he lives?” 

“You can see the house from the win- 
dow,” said I. 

Then she went to the window and looked 
out. She shook her clenched fist at the 
cottage; her face grew dark, like a sky 
covered by a thunder-cloud. She came 
back and seated herself in front of me, 
wrapping herself close in my shawl. 

* When I married him I was as beauti- 
ful as the day. That was what they all 





said,” she began. “I ‘was nineteen, and 
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the artists used to go on their knees to 
me to sit to them. I might have mar- 
ried anybody. I don’t know why it was 
that I took him, I must have been mad; 
twenty years older than me at the least, 
and nothing to recommend him. Of 
course he was rich. Ah! and I was so 
young, and thought money could buy 
everything, and that it would last for 
ever. We had a house in town and a 
house in the country, and he gave me a 
lovely phaeton for the park, and we had a 
carriage and pair. It was very nice at 
first. He was always a curious man, 
never satisfied, but we did very well at 
first. He was nota manto make a wo- 
man happy, but still I got on well enough 
till he sent me away.” 

“He sent you away!” 

“Yes. Oh! that was nothing; that 
got to be quitecommon. When he thought 
I was enjoying myself, all at once he 
would say, * Pack up your things; we will 
go to the country to-morrow;’ always 
when I was enjoying myself.” 

“But if he went with you, that was not 
sending you away.” 

“Then it was taking me away — which 
is much the same —from all I cared for; 
and he did not always gowith me. The 
last two times I was sent by myself, as if 
I had been a prisoner. And then, at last, 
after years and years of oppression, he 
turned me out of the house,” she said — 
“turned me out! Hedaredto doit. Oh! 
only think how I hated him. He said 
every insult to me a man could say, and he 
turned me out of his house, and bade me 
never come back. One day I was there 
the mistress of ail, with everything heart 
could desire, and the next day I was 
turned out without a penny, without a 
home, still so pretty as I was, and at my 
age!” 

© Oh! that was terrible,” I cried, moved 

more by her rising passion than by her 
words —“ that was dreadful. How could 
he do it? But you went to your 
friends ——?” 

“Thad no friends. My people were all 
dead, and I did not know much about them 
when they were living. He separated me 
from everybody, and he told lies of me — 
lies right and left. He had made up his 
mind to destroy me,” she cried, bursting 
into sobs. “Oh! whatadevil heis! Every- 
thing I could desire one day, and the next 
turned out —!” 

Looking at her where she sat, something 
came into my throat which choked ine and 
kept me from speaking, and yet I felt that 
I must make an effort. 








“Without any—cause?” I faltered, 
with a mixture of confusion and pain. 

“ Cause ?” 

“TI mean, did not he allege something — 
say something? He must have given some 
— excuse — for himself.” 

She looked at me very composedly, not 
angry, as I had feared. 

“ Cause? excuse?” sherepeated. “Of 
course he said it was my fault.’’ 

She kept her eyes on me when she said 
this; no guilty colour was on her face, no 
flush even of shame at the thought of hav- 
ing been slandered. She was a great deal 
calmer than I was ; indeed, I was not calm 
at all, but disturbed beyond the power of 
expression, not knowing what to think. 

“He is very clever,” she went on. “I 
am clever myself, in a kind of a way, but 
not a match forhim. Men have education, 
you see. They are trained what to do}; 
but I was so handsome that nobody 
thought I required any training. If I had 
been as clever as he is, ah! he would not 
have found it so easy. He drove me into 
a trap, and then he shut me down fast. 
That is four years ago. Fancy, four years 
without anything, wandering about, none 
of the comforts I was used to! I wonder 
how I gave in at the time: it was because 
he had broken my spirit. But I am differ- 
ent now; I have made up my mind, until 
he behaves to me as he ought, I will give 
him no peace, no grace!” 

“But you must not be revengeful,” I 
said, knowing less and less what to say. 
« And if you were not happy before, I am 
afraid you would not be so now.” 

She did not make any auswer ; a vague 
sort of smile flitted over her face, then she 
gave a little shiver as of cold, and wrapped 
the shawl closer. “A shawl suits me,” 
she said, “especially since I am so thin. 
Do you think a woman loses as much as 
they say by being thin? Itis my heart- 
disease. When it comes on it is very bad, 
though afterwards | feel just as well as 
usual. But it must tell on one’s looks. 
Could you tell that I was thin by my 
face?” 

“No, ” I said, and I did not add, though 
it was on my lips, “O woman, one could 
not tell by your face that you were not an 
angel or a queen. And what are you? 
what are you?” Alas! she was not an 
angel I feared. 

A little while longer she sat musing in 
silence. How little she had told me after 
all. How much more she must know in 
that world within herself to which she had 
now retired. At length she turned to me, 
her face lighted up with the most radiant 
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smile. 
you ?” she asked. 
body’s room ?” 

She spoke as a favourite friend might 
speak who had arrived suddenly, and did 
not quite know what your arrangements 
were, though she was confident nothing 
could make her coming a burden to you. 
She took away my breath. 

*« N—no,” I said; and then I took cour- 
age and added: “ But your friends will be 
expecting you, the people where you live 
— and you are better ™ 

I could not, had my life depended on it, 
have said more. 

“ Qh, they will not mind much,” she 
said. “I don’t live anywhere in particular. 
When one thinks that one’s own husband, 
the man who is bound to support one, has 
a home, and is close at hand, how do you 
think one can stay in a miserable lodging? 
But he does not care, he will sit there do- 
ing his horrible problems, and what is it 
to him if I was to die at his door? He 
would be glad. Yes, he would be glad. 
He would have me carted away as rub- 
bish. He cares for nothing but his books 
and his experiments. I have sat at his 
door a whole night begging him to take 
me in, begging out of the cold and the 
snow, and his light has burnt steady and 
he has gone on with his work, and then he 
has gone to bed and taken no notice. 
Oh, my God! I should have let him in 
had he been a cat or a dog.” 

“ Oh, surely, surely you must be mis- 
taken,” I cried. 

“Tam not mistaken. I heard the win- 
dow open; he looked down at me, and 
then he went away. I knew he knew me, 
and so he did last night. He knew I was 
there; and he had a fire lighted in the 
room where he works. So he knew it was 
cold, too; and I, his wife, his lawful wed- 
ded wife, sitting out in the chill. Some 
time or other he thinks it will be too much 
for me, and I will die, and he will be 
free.” 

“It is too dreadful to think of,” said I. 
“Oh, I don’t think he could have known 
that you were there.” 

She smiled without making any further 
reply. She held out her thin hands to tie 
fire with a nervous shiver. They would 
have been beautiful hands had they not 
been so thin, almost transparent. She 
wore but one ring, her wedding-ring: and 
that was so wide that it was secured to her 
finger with asilk thread. I suppose she 


“Shall I be a great trouble to 
“ Am I taking up any- 
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I have never put it off my finger; never 
gone by another name, or done anything 
to forfeit my rights. Whatever he may 
say against me he cannot say that.” 

At this moment she espied a chair ina 
corner which looked more comfortable than 
the one she was seated in, and rose and 
wheeled it to the fire. She said no “By’r 
leave ” to me, but did it as if she had been 
at home, and there was something so nat- 
ural and simple in this that I did not know 
how to object to it, but yet —I have had 
many a troublesome responsibility thrown 
upon me by strangers, but I was never so 
embarrassed or perplexed in my life. She 
drew the easy-chair to the fire, she found 
a foot-stool and put her feet on it, bask- 
ing in the warmth. She had my velvet 
slippers on her feet, my Indian shaw] round 
her shoulders — and here she was settled 
and comfortable — for how long? I dared 
not even guess. A sick sort of conscious- 
ness came upon me that she had established 
herself and meant to stay. 

After a while, during which I sat and 
watched, sitting bolt upright on my chair, 
and gazing with a consternation and be- 
wilderment, which I cannot express, upon 
her graceful attitude as she reclined back, 
wooing every kind of comfort, she suddenly 
drew her chair a little nearer to me, and 
put her hand upon my knee. 

“ Look here,” she said hurriedly; “you 
must see him for me. If any one could 
move him to do his duty it would be you. 
You must see him, tell him I am — willing 
to go back. Perhaps he may not listen to 
you at first, but if you keep your temper 
and persevere . 

“1?” said I, dismayed. 

“ Yes, indeed, who else ? only you could 
doit. And if you are patient with him 
and keep your temper —the great thing 
with him is to keep your temper —I never 
could do it, but you could. It would not 
be difficult to you. You have not got that 
sort of nature, one can see it in your face.” 

“But you mistake me, I—I could not 
take it upon myself,” I gasped. 

“Not when I ask you? You might feel 
you were not equal to it, I allow. But 
when J ask you? Oh, yes, you can do it. 
It is not so very hard, only to keep your 
temper, and to take no denial — no denial ! 
Make him say he will not be so unkind any 
more. Oh, how tired it makes me even to - 
think of it!” she cried, suddenly putting 
up her hands to her face. “ Please don’t 
ask.me any more, but do it—do it! I 





perceived that I looked at it. She held it| know you can.” 


up to me with a smile. 
“ See,” she said, “how worn it is. 


And then she sat and rocked herself gen- 


But ‘tly, with her hands clasped over her face. 
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This explanation had been too much for 
her, and somehow I felt that I was blame- 
able, that it was my fault. I sat by her in 
a kind of dream, wondering what had hap-: 
pened tome. Waslundera spell? I did, 
not seem able to move astep or raise a 
hand to thow off this burden from me. 
And the curious thing was that she never 
thanked me, never expressed, nor ap- 
parently felt, any sort of gratitude to me, 
but simply expressed her will, and took 
my acquiescence as a right. 


CHAPTER VII. 


I cannot tell how I got through that 
day ; she got through it very comfortably, 
Ithink. In the evening she asked me to 
go into the pretty room she had been in 
last night. 

“T am so fondof what is pretty,” she 
said; “I like everything that is nice and 
pleasant. I never would sitin any but the 
best rooms in the house if I hada house 
like this.’’ 

“ But — some one might come in,” I said. 
“To be sure, the time for callers is over, 
but still my neighbours are very intimate 
with me, and some one might come in.” 

“ Well? ” she said, looking up in my face. 
“If they do, 1 don’t mind. You may have 
objections, perhaps, but I have none. I 
don’t mind.” 

“Oh! if you don’t mind,” Isaidin my 
consternation; and I took up the cushion 
she had placed in her chair, and carried it 
humbly for her, while she made her way to 
the drawing-room. 

I think I was scarcely in possession of 
my senses. I wasdazed. The whole posi- 
tion was soextraordinary. I was ashamed 
to think of any one coming in and finding 
her there: not because I was ashamed of 
her, but for my own sake. What was I to say 
to anybody? How was] to explain myself? 
I had taken her in without knowing any- 
thing of her, and she had taken possession 
of my house! Fortunately,no one came 
that night. She placed herself on the sofa, 
where she had lain in her wretchedness 
the night before. She stretched herself 
out upon it, lying back with an air of abso- 
lute enjoyment. She had got a book, —a 
novel — which she was reading, not taking 
very much notice of me ; but now and then 
she would pause to say a word. I think 
had any one seen us seated together that 
evening, without knowing anything of the 
circumstances, he would have decided that 
she was the lady of the house and I her 
humble and rather stupid companion. But 
I was more than rather stupid —I felt like 
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a fool; and that in nothing more than this 
3 that I could not for my life tell what to 
Oo. 

“ Nobody is coming to-night, I suppose ?” 
she said at last, putting down her book. 

“No, I suppose not.” 

“T thought from what you said you had 
always some one coming; and I like seeing 
people ; I should like of all things to see 
some of the people here. Do you think if 
they saw me it would make any difference 
——? Oh! I can’t tell you exactly what 
Imean. I mean— but it is so very un- 
pleasant to be always obliged to explain ; ’’ 
and then she yawned, and then she said: 
“Tam so tired; I think I shall go to bed. 
Hush ! was not that some one at the door?” 

“Itis my next neighbour going home,” 
T said. 

“ Does Reinhardt know the people about 
here?” 

“He has not gone into society at all; 
but many of them know him to speak to,” 
said I. 

“ Ah! that is always the way; you hide 
me out of sight, and you send word to 
your people not to come; but everybody 
is quite ready to make friends with him. 
Oh! I am so tired, —I am tired of every- 
thing ; life is so dull, so monotonous, al- 
ways the same thing over, no pleasure, no 
amusement.” 

“T live a very dull, quiet life,” I said, as 
firmly as I could; “I cannot expect it to 
suit you; and, perhaps, to-morrow you 
will be able to make arrangements to go 
to your own home.” 

“Ah!” she said, giving a curious little 
cry. She looked at me, catching her 
breath; and then she cried, “My own 
home!—my own home! That is at the 
cottage yonder; you will open the door 
for me, and take me back there 2g 

“But how can I? Be reasonable,” I[ 
said. “I scarcely know — your husband; 
I don’t know —you: how can I mediate. 
between you? I don’t know anything of 
the circumstances. There must have been 
some cause for all this. Indeed, it will be 
a great deal better to go home and get 
some one to interfere who knows ail.” 

“Don’t you believe in feelings?” she 
said, suddenly. “Ido. The first time I 
saw Reinhardt I had the feeling I ought 
not to have anything to do with him, and [ 
neglected it. When I saw you, it went 
through and through me like an arrow: 
‘This is the person to do it.’ And I al- 
ways trust my feelings. I am sure that 
you can do it, and no one else.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, you are mistaken.” 

“Qh! I am so tired,” she cried again. 
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“Let me go to bed. I can’t argue to- 
night ; Iam so dreadfully tired.” 

his was her way of getting over a 
difficulty, and what could Ido? I could 
not.stop her from going to bed; I could 
not turn her out of my house. I went to 
the door of the west room with her, more 
embarrassed and uncomfortable than could 
be described. She turned round and 
. waved her hand to me as she shut the | 
door. The light of the candle which she | 
held shone upon her pale beautiful face. 
She had my shawl still round her. I, too, 
had a candle in my hand, and as I strayed 
back through the long passage I am sure I 
looked like a ghost. Bewilderment was 
in my soul. Had I taken a burden on my 
shoulders for life? was I never to be free 
again? never alone, as I used tobe? It 
had only lasted one day; but there seemed 
no réason why it should ever come to an 
end. 

Then I went back and sat over the fire 
in the drawing-room, till it died away 
into white ashes, trying to decide what I 
should do. To consult somebody was of 
course my first thought ; but who could I 
consult? There was not one creature on 


the Green who would not blame me, who 
would not be shocked at my foolishness. 
I did not dare even to confess it to Lady 


Denzil. I must keep her concealed till I 
could persuade her to go away. And to 
think she should have been disappointed 
that nobody came! Good heavens! if 
anybody did come and see her, what should 
Ido? Looming up before my imagination, 
in spite of all my resistance toit, came a 
icture of a possible interview with Mr. 
inhardt. It drove me half wild with 
fear to think such a thing, and yet I felt as 
one sometimes does, that out of mere 
terror I should be driven to do it, if I could 
not persuade her to go away. That was 
my only hope, andI felt already what a 
forlorn hope it was. 

And thus another day passed, and an- 
other night. She was quite well-behaved, 
and sometimes her beauty overwhelmed 
me so that I felt I could do anything for 
her, and sometimes her strange calmness 
and matter-of-course way of taking every- 
thing filled me with irritation. She never 
looked or spoke as if she were obliged to 
me, neither did she ever imply, by any- 
thing she said or did, that she meant to go 
away. She would stand for along time 
by the window, gazing at the East Cot- 
tage ; she even stepped out into the garden 
through the drawing-room window, and 





went and stood at the gate, looking out, 
though I called her back, and trembling 
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lest she should be seen (and, of course, 
she was seen); but the answer she gave 
me when I objected put a stop to the con- 
troversy. 

“You are afraid to let people see me,” 
she said; “but I don’t mind. There is 
nothing to be ashamed of in looking at 
Reinhardt’s house. If any one calls, it is 
quite the same tome. Indeed, I would 
rather be seen than otherwise. I think it 
is right that people should see me.” 

To this I made no answer, for my heart 
was growing faint. And then she turned, 
and seized my arm —it was in the garden. 

“Oh!” she said, “listen to me. When 
are you going to see him? Are you going 
to-day ?” 

As she spoke the sound of footsteps 
quite close to us made me start. I had my 
back to the gate, and she was standing 
close to the verandah, so that she saw who 
was coming though I could not. She 
dropped my arm instantly; she subdued 
her voice; she put on a smile; and then 
she half-turned, and began to gather some 
rosebuds from the great monthly rose, 
with the air of one who is waiting to be 
called forward. 

“Oh, Mrs. Musgrave! we have found 
you at last,” said a voice in my ear, and, 
turning round, I saw the Stokes — Lottie, 
and Lucy, and their brother Everard, a 
short way behind, following them on to 
the lawn. 

“ At last?” I said. 

“Yes, and I think we have a very good 
right to complain. Why, you have shut 
yourself up for two whole days. The 
Green is in a commotion about it,” said 
Lottie, as she kissed me; and she threw a 
quick glance at the stranger, whom she 
did not know, and asked me, “ Who is 
that ?” with her eyes. 

“ And somebody said you had visitors, 
and we would not believe it,” Lucy began, 
open-mouthed. 

“ And so she has — one visitor, at least,”’ 
said my guest, turning round, with her 
hand full of roses. Then she stopped 
short, and a look, which was half alarm, 
crept over her face. Everard Stoke was 
coming up behind. 

“ How do you do. Mrs. Musgrave?’ he 
said, in his languid way. “It is not my 
fault if lcame in unceremoniously. It’s the 
girls who are to blame.” 

“There is no one to blame,” said I, 
turning round and holding out my hand to 
him. 

But even in the moment of my turning 
round a change had come overhim. He 
gave a slight start and he looked straight 
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over my shoulder at my companion. I 
said to myself perhaps they knew each 
other, and forgave him his rudeness. But 
the next moment he went on hastily, “ We 
must not stay now. Lottie, I have just re- 
membered something I promised to do for 
my mother. I have just thought of it. 
Mrs. Musgrave will excuse me. Come 
away quick, please.” 

“Why, we have just arrived!” said 
Lucy, full of a girl’s resistance. 

“Come!” her brother said; and before 
I could speak he had swept them away 
again, leaving me in greater consternation 
than ever. My companion had turned 
back, and was busy again among the roses, 
gathering them. I had not her even to 
respond to my look of wonder. What 
was the meaning of it? Could they have 
known each other, Everard and she ? 

“Your friends are gone very soon,” she 
said, without turning to me; “itis rather 
strange; but I suppose they are strange 
people. Oh! how sweet those roses are 
—I never thought such pale roses could 
be so sweet.” 

I made her no answer, and, what was 
strangest of all, she did not seem to ex- 
pect it, for immediately after she went 
back into the drawing-room, and the next 
minute I heard her voice singing as if on 
the way to her own room. The more I 
thought of it the more strange it seemed. 

That night she began to question me 
about my neighbours on the Green, and 
somehow managed to bring the conversa- 
tion to the people who had called. 

“I thought I knew the man’s face, I 
must have met him out,” she said, looking 
at me steadily. 

Everard Stoke did not bear a good char- 
acter on the-Green. To have known him 
was no recommendation to any one; and 
this encounter did not increase my happi- 
ness. But after that first evening it did 
not disturb her. Next day went on like 
the previous one. I told the servants not 
to admit any visitors, and I felt as if I 
must be going mad. I could think only 
of one subject, my imagination could 
bring forward but one picture before me, 
and that was of a meeting with Mr. Rein- 
hardt, which I kept going over in my 
mind. I said to myself I could not do it, 
I could not do it, with an angry vehe- 
mence, and yet I seemed to see just how 
he would look, and to hear what we were 
to say. It seemed to be the only outlet 
out of this impossible position in which I 
stood. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


“Lapy Denzi says she must see you, 
please, ma’am,” said Mary at my room 
door. 

It had lasted for a week and I was 
downright ill. She would not go away; 
when I represented to her that I could not 
go on keeping her, that she must go to her 
own home, wherever that was, she either 
moaned that she had no home, or that I 
must open a way for her back to her hus- 
band. She was quite unmoved by my at- 
tempts to dislodge her. I told her I had 
people coming, and she assured me she did 
not mind; that there was plenty of room 
in the house, and that, if I wished it, she 
would change into a smaller chamber. 
This drove me almost out of my senses. I 
could not turn her out by force. I dared 
not face the criticisms of my neighbours 
—I shut myself up. I got a headache 
which never left me, and the result was, 
that I was quite ill. I had been lying 
down in my own room to try to get a little 
quiet and respite from the pain in my 
head; and I was impatient in my trouble, 
and felt disposed to turn my back on all 
the world. 

“T caunot see her,” I said, impatiently. 
“TI am not well enough to see any one.” 

* Please, ma’am, is that what I am to 
say?” asked Mary. 

Then I recollected myseif. Lady Denzil 
was my close friend and counsellor. I had 
been admitted into the secret places of her 
life, and she knew me in every aspect of 
mine. I would not send such a reply to 
my old friend. I rose from my sofa and 
went stumbling to the door, feeling more 
miserable than I can say. “Tell her I 
have a very bad headache, Mary. I will 
try to see her to-morrow. Give her my 
love, and say that I could not talk to-day, 
nor explain anything. If she will please 
leave it till to-morrow ! —” 

“ Please, ma’am,” said Mary, earnestly, 
“T think it would be a deal better if you 
could make up your mind to see my lady 
to-day.” 

“TI cannot do it—I cannot do it!” I 
“Tf you but knew how my head 

Give her my dear love, but I must 
If you tell her that, she will 


said. 
aches ! 
keep quiet. 
hunk” 
“If you won’t give no other answer, 
ma’am —”’ said Mary, disapprovingly ; 
and I had lost my wits so completely that 
I actually locked the door when she went 
downstairs, in case some one should force 
the way. I went back to my sofa and lay 
down again. I had closed the shutters, 
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I don’t know why—not that the light 
hurt me, but because I did not feel able 
to bear anything. I never lost my head 
in the same way before. I was irritable 
to such a degree that I could not bear 
any one to speak to me — this was, I sup- 
pose, because I felt that nobody would 
approve of me, and was ashamed of my- 
self and my weakness. While I lay thus, 
she began to sing downstairs; she had a 
pretty voice: there was a quaver in it, 
which was in reality a defect, but did not 
appear so when she sang. Her voice, I 
felt sure, could be heard half over the 
Green, and Lady Denzil would be sure to 
hear it, and what would they think of me? 
They would think she was a relation, 
somebody belonging to me, whom I had a 
motive for hiding. No one would believe 
that she was a mere stranger whom I 
knew nothing of. 

I kept as much away from her as I could 
during the day, and in the evening when I 
came downstairs, I managed to start out 
by myself for a walk. I thought the fresh 
air would do me good, and, as all the peo- 
ple were at dinner, I was not likely to 
meet any one. When I felt myself out- 
side, and it was fine, I stood still for a 
moment, and in my weakness three or 
four different impulses came upon me, In 
the first place I had a temptation to run 
away. It seems absurd to write it, but my 
feeling of nervous irritation was so great 
that I actually entertained for a moment 
the idea of abandoning my own house be- 
cause this strange woman had taken pos- 
session of it. And then I thought of rush- 
ing to Lady Denzil, whom I had not long 
before sent away from my door, and en- 
treating her to come and save me. When 
I had made but a few steps from my own 
gate a nervous terror made me turn again, 
and, turning round suddenly, I almost ran 
against some one coming in the opposite 
direction. I made a half-conscious clutch 
at him, when I saw who it was, and then 
tried to hurry past in the fluctuations of 
my despair. But he stopped, struck, I 
suppose, by the strangeness of my looks. 

“Can I do anything for you?” he asked. 

“ Oh, yes —everything,”’ I gasped forth, 
not knowing what I said. 

“I? that is strange—that is very 
strange! but if it should be so? — Will 
you lean upon my arm, Mrs. Musgrave? 
you are very much agitated.” 

“Yes,” Isaid. “Iam very much agitated ; 
but I will not lean upon you, for perhaps 
you will think I am your enemy — though 
[ don’t mean to be anybody's enemy, 
heaven knows.” 
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“Ah!” he said. This little cry cama 
from him unawares, and he fell back a 
step, and his face, which was like ivory, 
took a yellower pale tint. Ido not mean 
that I observed this in my agitation at the 
moment, but I felt it. His countenance 
changed. He already divined what it was. 

“Tam very sure of that—that you 
mean only to be kind to all the world,” he 
said. He had a slight foreign accent, a 
roll of the r which is not in an English 
voice, and he spoke very deliberately, like 
one to whom English was an acquired 
language. I think this struck me now for 
the first time. 

Then we paused and looked at each 
other — he on his guard; I, trembling in 
every limb, trying to remember what I 
had said in my imaginary interviews with 
him, and feeling as if my very mind had 
gone. I made a despairing attempt to 
collect myself, to state her case in the 
best possible way, but I might as well have 
tried any impossible feat of athletics. I 
could not do it. 

“There is a lady,” I faltered, “in my 
house.” 

A kind of smile crossed his face at the 
first words. He gave anod asif to say, 
“I know it;” but again a change came 
over him when I finished my sentence. 

“In your house!” 

“Yes, in my house,” I went on, finding 
myself at last wound up to speech. “I 
found her on Friday last at your door — 
seated in the dust, almost dying.” 

Here he stopped, making an incredu- 
lous movement —a shrug of the shoulders, 
an elevation of the eyebrows. 

“Tt is true,” I said: “she has heart- 
disease: she could scarcely walk the little 
distance to my house. Had you seen her as 
I did, panting, gasping for very breath —” 

“T should have thought it a fiction,” he 
said, bitterly, “ and I know her best.” 

“Tt was no fiction. Oh, you may have 
had your wrongs. I say nothing to the 
contrary,” I cried; “for anything I can 
tell, you may have been deeply wronged; 
but she is so beautiful, and so young, and 
loves pleasure and luxury so 2 

I think he heard only the half of what I 
said, and that struck him like an unex- 
pected arrow. He turned from me 4nd 
walked a few steps away, and then came 
back again. “So beautiful and so young,” 
he cried. “Who should know that so 
well as I?—who should know that so 
well as 1?” 

*“ You know it, and still you let her sit 
at your door all through the lonely night. 
I would not let a tramp shiver at mine if 
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I could help it.- You let her perish with- 
in reach of you. Youcondemn her at her 
age, with her lovely face, unheard a4 

He put out his hand to stop me. He 
was as much agitated as I was. “Her 
lovely face,” he said to himself,— “oh, 
her lovely face!” That was the point at 
which I touched him. It woke recollec- 
tions in him which were more eloquent 
than anything s could say. 

“ Yes,” I said, “think of it.” I do not 
know by what inspiration I laid hold upon 
this feature of the story —her beauty; 
perhaps because it was the real explana- 
tion of the power she had acquired over 
me. 

But in a minute more he had overcome 
his agitation; he came to a sudden pause 
in front of me, and looked me in the face, 
though there were signs of a conflict in 
his. “It is vain to attempt to move 
me,” he said, hoarsely. “Ido not know 
why you should take it in hand,or why 
you should try to attain your object in 
this way. I did not expect it from such 
as you. Her lovely face — does that make 
her good or true, or fit for a man’s wife ? ”’ 

“No doubt it was for that you married 
her,” said I, with an impulse I could not 
restrain. 

He turned away from me again; he 
made a few hasty steps and then he came 
back. “I do not choose to discuss my own 
history with astranger,” he said; and then 
softening into politeness: “You said I 
could do something for you. What can I 
do?” 

This question suddenly brought me to a 
standstill, for even in my perplexity and 
confusion, and the state of semi-despair I 
had been thrown into by my visitor, a ves- 
tige of reason still remained in my mind. 
After all he must know her and his own 
concerns better than I could. His ques- 
tion seemed to stop my-breath. “She is 
in my house,” I said. 

“You are too charitable, Mrs. Musgrave,” 
he said, harshly. His voice sounded loud 
and sharp to me after the subdued tones 
in which we had been speaking, but we 
were the only two living creatures visible 
on the Green. Everything was quiet and 
gray around us, and the night beginning 
to fall. 

“TI did not mean to be charitable,” I said, 
feeling that there was, without any con- 
sciousness of mine, a tone of apology in 
my voice. “I did not expect — what has 
happened. I meant her to leave me — 
next day.” 

“She will never leave you as long as 
you will keep her and give her all she 








wants,” he said, in the same sharp, harsh 
voice. 

“Then heaven help me,” I cried, in my 
confusion, “ what am I to do?” 

He seized my arm, so that he hurt me, 
in what seemed a sudden access of passion. 
“Tt will teach you to thrust yourself into 
other people’s concerns —to meddle with 
what does not concern you,” he said. He 
had come quite close to me, and his ivory 
face was flushed with passion. I think it 
was the only time I was ever so spoken to 
in my life. The effect was bewildering, 
but I was more surprised than afraid. In 
short, the curious shock of this unexpected 
rage, the rude sudden touch, the angry 
voice, brought me to myself. 

“T think you forget yourself, Mr. Rein- 
hardt,” I said. 

Then he dropped my arm as if the touch 
burned him, and turned away, and shook, 
as I could see, with the effort to control 
himself. His passion calmed me, but it 
swept over him like a storm. He mut- 
tered something at length, hurriedly, in 
which there was the word “ pardon,” as if 
he were forced most unwillingly to say it 
—and then he turned round upon me 
again: “I may have forgotten myself, as 
you say; but you force me to face a sub- 
ject I would give the world to forget, and 
in the only way that makes it unavoidable. 
Good heavens! your amiability and your 
Christianity, and all that, force me to take 
up again what I had put from me for ever. 
And you look for politeness, too!” 

I did not make any answer: what was 
the use? At bottom, I did blame myself; 
I should not have interfered ; I should have 
been firm enough and strong enough to 
take her to her home, wherever it was, next 
day, and to have left my neighbour’s con- 
cerns alone. Therefore I did not stand 
upon my defence. I let him say what he 
would; and I cannot tell how long this 
went on. I suppose the interval was not 
nearly so long as it seemed to me. He 
stood before me, and he smiled and frowned, 
and ground his teeth, and discharged, as it 
were, bitter sentences atme. Englishmen 
can be brutal enough, but no Englishman, 
I think, would have done it in that way. 
He seemed to take a pleasure in saying 
everything that was most disagreeable. 
When he scowled at me I could bear it, 
but when he smiled and affected politeness 
I grew so angry that I could have struck 
him. Poor wretch! perhaps there was 
some justification for him after all. 

“ Because you are a woman!”’ he cried. 
“ A woman ! — what it is to be a woman! 
it gives you a right to set every power of 
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hell in motion, and always to be spared 
the consequences ; to upset every arrange- 
ment of the world, and disturb the qniet, 
and put your fingers into every mess, and 
always to be held blameless. That is your 
right. Oh, I like those women’s rights ! 
I should have knocked down the man who 
had interfered as you have done; but, be- 
cause you are a woman, I must come out 
of my quiet, I must derange my life, to 
save you from your folly. God in heaven! 
was that what those creatures, those slaves, 
those toys were made for? to interfere — 
for ever to interfere —and to be spared 
the consequences, at any cost to us?” 

I don’t know how I bore it all. I got 
tired after a while of the mere physical 
effort of standing to listen to him. I did 
not try to answer at first, and after the 
torrent began I could not, he spoke so fast 
and so vehemently. But at length I turned 
from him and walked slowly, as well as I 
was able, to my own door. He paused for 
a moment asif in surprise, and then turned 
and walked on with me, talking and ges- 
ticulating. ‘“ Nothing else would have dis- 
turbed me,” he said; “I had made my ar- 
rangements. How was I[ to tell that a fool, 
a@ woman, would thrust herself into it, and 
put it on my honour as a gentleman to free 
her? What has honour to do with it? 
Why should I trouble more for a woman 
—an old woman —a plain woman — than 
for a man? Bah! Ah, I will be rude; 
yes, [am rude; it is a pleasure —it is a 
compensation. You are plain; you are 
old. You have lost what charms. There- 
fore, what right have you to be considered? 
Why should you not bear your own folly ? 
Why should I interfere ?” 

“Pray make yourself quite easy about 
me,” I said, roused in my turn. “Idid not 
appeal to you on my own account, and 
anything you can do for me would be dear- 
ly purchased by submitting to this violence. 
Go your own way, and leave me to manage 
my own concerns.” 

He stopped, bewildered; and then he 
asked with"confusion, “ What do you call 
your own concerns ?” 

“ Nothing that can any way affect you,” 
I said, and in my passion I went in at my 
own gate and closed it upon him. I stood 
on one side defying him, and he stood on the 
ether with confusion and amazement on 
his face. 

“You do not wish my help any more ?” 

“No more. I shall act for myselt, with- 





out thought of you,” I said. 
He stood and gazed at me for a moment, 
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rapidly away, and I confess that, notwith- 
standing my indignation and pride, my 
heart sank. He was the only creature 
that could help me, and I had driven him 
away. Ihad taken once more upon my- 
self the task which it had made me half 
frantic to think of. My heart fell. I 
looked back upon my house, which ‘had 
been such a haven of quietness and rest 
for so many years, and felt that the Eden 
was spoiled —that it was no longer my 
paradise. And yet I had rejected the only 
help! Iwas very forlorn, standing there 
with my hand upon my gate under the 
chilly October stars, having thrust all my 
friends from me, and refused even the only 
possible deliverance. “I cannot allow 
myself to be insulted,” I said to myself, 
trying to get some comfort from my pride, 
but that was cold consolation. , I turned 
round to go in, sighing and ready to sink 
with fatigue and trouble; and then I sud- 
denly heard moans coming from the house, 
and Mary calling and beckoning from the 
open door. 


CHAPTER IX. 

“ Ou, ma’am, the poor lady’s took bad — 
the poor dear lady’s took very bad!” This 
was Mary’s cry as she hurried me in. The 
windows were all wide open to give her air. 
She was lying on the sofa gasping for 
breath, her mouth and her eyes wide open, 
two circles of red upon her cheeks, and that 
wildly anxious look upon her face which 
always accompanies a struggle for breath. 
I did not feel at all sure that she was not 
dying. I called out to my cook to run in- 
stantly for the doctor. Both the women 
had been in the room running about as 
she gave them wild orders, opening the 
windows one after another, fetching her 
fans, eau-de-Cologne, water, wine —as 
one thing after another occurred to her. 
She stretched out her hands to me as I 
came in, and grasped and pulled me to 
her; she said something which I could not 
make out in her gasping, broken voice, 
and I nodded my head and pretended to 
understand, saying, “ Yes, yes,” to calm 
her. “Yes, yes.” It did not seem to mat- 
ter what one said or promised at such a 
moment. For some time, every gasp 
looked to me as if it must be her last. I 
bathed her forehead with eau-de-Cologne, 
I wetted her lips with wine; I had hard 
ado not to ery out, too, aud groan over 
her distress. I shut down now one win- 
dow, now another, fearing the cold for her, 
and then opened them again, in obedience 





and then suddenly he turned round and 
left me. 


I looked after him as he walked 


to her gestures to give her air. I seem to 
see and to feel now, as I recall it, the room 
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so unlike itself, with the cold night air 
blowing through and through it, and the 
great squares of blackness and night, with 
a bit of sky in one, which broke confused- 
ly the familiar walls, and made it doubtful 
to my bewildered and excited mind 
whether I was out of doors or in— 
whether the chairs and sofa and the lamp 
on the table had been transported into the 
garden, or the garden had invaded the 
house. The wind made me shiver, the 
flame of the lamp wavered even within its 
protecting glass, darkness and mystery 
breathed in, and, in the centre, absorbing 
all thoughts, was this struggle between, 
as I thought, death and life. I cannot tell 
how time passed, or how long we were in 
this suspense; but it seemed to me that 
half the night must have been over before 
the doctor came in evening dress, with 
huge white wristbands, asif he were going 
to perform an — Notwithstand- 
ing the anxiety I was in, this fantastic idea 
moved my mind. But it was a relief be- 
yond description when he came: the re- 
sponsibility, at least, seemed to be taken 
off my shoulders. I had scarcely permitted 
myself to hope before, that the paroxysm 
was already beginning to subside ; but 
now it became evident to me; and Dr. 
Houghton gave ber something, I don’t 


know what, which he had called at his 
house to get when he was told what was 


the matter. I sat down beside the sofa, 
feeling half stupefied with the sensation 
of relief, and watched her breathing grad- 
ually grow calmer and the struggle abate. 
I think my own brain had given way 
slightly under the tension. It seemed to 
me that the toom behind me was full of 
people whispering and flitting about, and 
that all kinds of echoes and murmurs of 
voices were coming in at the open win- 
dows. I suppose it was only my own 
maids, and Susan from the Admiral’s next 
door, who had come to see what was the 
matter; but the strange sensation of 
being almost in the open air, and the 
worn-out state in which I was. produced 
this effect. I could not move, however. to 
put a stop to it. I could do nothing but 
sit still and watch. And thus the scene 
of the first evening, when I brought this 
strange inmate home to my house, repro- 
duced itself, with another bewildering 
effect before my eyes. She was no longer 
dusty and miserable ; her poor black dress 
was neat and covered by my shawl; her 
hair had been elaborately dressed, and, 
though a little disordered, still showed 
how carefully it had been arranged; but 
otherwise, the attitude, the look, was 
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exactly the same. Her head was thrown 
back in utter exhaustion upon the dark 
velvet pillow, which showed it in relief, 
like a white cameo on the dark background 
of the pietra dura. Her eyes were softly 
closed, and her lips. The doctor, who had 
gone away to write a prescription, was 
struck by her wonderful beauty, as I had 
been that night. He started in his sur- 
prise when he came back and saw how she 
had dropped asleep. He drew me aside 
in bis amazement; the discovery flashed 
upon him all in a moment, as it had done 
on me. When a womanis very ill — when 
one’s mind is full of anxiety for her —her 
beauty is the last thing one thinks of. So 
that the sudden sight of her confounded 
him. “ How beautiful she is! ” he said in 
my ear, with a certain agitation; and 
though I am only a woman, I had been 
agitated, too, when I found it out. 

It was just when the doctor had said 
this that my eye was suddenly caught by 
a strange figure at one of the open windows. 
It stepped on to the sill, dark against the 
blackness without, and there paused a mo- 
ment. Had this occurred at any other 
time, I should, no doubt, have been very 
much frightened. I should have rushed to 
the window and demanded to know what 
he wanted, with terror and indignation; 
but to-night I took it as a matter of course. 
I did not even move, but kept still by the 
side of my patient’s sofa and looked at him, 
and when he came in it seemed to me the 
most natural thing in the world. He en- 
tered with a sudden, impetuous movement, 
as if something had pushed him forward. 
He advanced into the middle of the room 
— into the little circle round the sofa. It 
was Mr. Reinhardt. He had never been 
in my house before, or in any house on the 
Green, and Dr. Houghton looked at him 
and looked at me with positive consterna- 
tion. For my part, I gave him no greeting ; 
I did not say a word. It seemed natural 
that he should come, that was all. 

The curious sort of smile upon his face ; 
he was wound up to some cour®e of action 
or other. What he thought of doing, I 
cannot tell. His face looked as if he had 
come with the intention of taking her by 
the shoulders and turning her out. I don’t 
know why I thought so, but there was a 
certain mixture of fierceness, and contempt, 
and impatience in his look which suggested 
theidea. “I havecome to puta stop to 
all this. I shall not put up with it for a 
moment longer.” Though he did not 
speak a word, this seemed to sound in my 
ears somehow, as if he had said it in his 
mind. But when he came to the sofa and 
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saw her laid out in that dead sleep, her 
face white as marble, the blue veins visible 
on her closed eyelids, the breath faintly 
coming and going, he came to a sudden 
pause. I think for the first moment he 
thought she was dead. He gave a short 
cry, and then turned to me wildly as if I 
was responsible. “You have killed her,” 
he said. He was in that state of sup- 
pean passion that he did not himself 
snow, I divined, what it would come to. 
He would have railed at her had he found 
her conscious, he would have railed at me 
if I would have let him: he was half mad. 

“ Tell him,” I said, turning to the doctor. 
Dr. Houghton was a man of the world, and 
tried very hard not to look surprised. He 
put his hand upon Mr. Reinhardt’s shoulder 
to draw him away, but he would not be 
drawn away. He stood fast there, with 
his brows contracted and his eyes fixed on 
the sleeping face: he listened to the doc- 
tor’s explanations without moving or look- 
ing up. He said not a word further to 
any one, but drew a chair in front of the 
sofa and sat down there with his eyes fixed 
upon her. Oh, what thoughts must have 
been going through his mind. The woman 
whom he had loved —I do not doubt pas- 
sionately in his way — whom he had mar- 
ried, whom he had cast away from him! 
And there she lay before him unconscious, 
unaware of his presence, beautiful as when 
she had been his, like a creature seen in a 
dream. 

“ He had better be got to go away before 
she wakes,” Dr. Houghton said in my ear. 
“Do you think you can make one more 
exertion, Mrs. Musgrave, and send him 
away? Can you hear what I am saying? 
She will be in a very weak state, and any 
excitement might be dangerous. I don’t 
know what connection there is between 
them, but can’t you send him away? Who 
is this next?” 

This time it was a very timid figure at 
the window, a halting, furtive old man 
peeping in. And somehow this, too, 
seemed quite natural to me. I felt that I 
knew everything that happened as if I had 
planned it all beforehand. “It is his ser- 
vant come to look for him,” said I. And! 
the doctor went to the window with im- 
patience and pulled poor old White in, and 
shut it down. 

“ The draught goes through and through 
one,” he said, with ashiver. It was quite 
true ; I was trembling with cold where I sat 
by the sleeping woman’s side; but it had 
not occurred to me to shut the window; 





everything seemed unchangeable, as if we 
had nothing to do with it except to accept 
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whatever happened. When White came 
in he looked round him with great astonish- 
ment, and made me a very humble, fright- 
ened bow, while he whispered and ex- 
plained to the doctor how it was he had 
taken the liberty. Then he gradually ap- 
proached his master; — but when he saw 
the figure on the sofa consternation swal- 
lowed up all his other sentiments. He flung 
his arms above his head and uttered a 
stifled cry, and then he rushed at his mas- 
ter with a sudden vehemence which showed 
how deeply the sight had movedhim. He 
put his hand upon Mr. Reinhardt’s shoul- 
der and shook him gently. 

“Sir, sir!” he cried; then stooped to his 
ear and whispered, “Master; Mr. Rein- 
hardt; master!” Reinhardt took no no- 
tice of the old.man, he sat absorbed with 
his eyes fixed on that marble, beautiful 
face. “Oh, sir, come with me! oh, come 
with me, my dear master!” said the old 
man. “You know what I’m saying is for 
your good — you know it’s for your good. 
It’s getting late, sir, time for the house to 
be shut up. Oh, Mr. Reinhardt — sir, 
come away with me !come with me —do!” 

Mr. Reinhardt pushed him impatiently 
away, but did not answer a word; he never 
moved his eyes from’her for a moment. 
They seemed to me to grow like Charon’s 
eyes, like circles of fire, while he gazed at 
her. Was it in wrath — was it in love? 

“Mrs. Musgrave, ma’am,’’ cried White, 
turning to me, but always in a voice which 
was scarcely above a whisper, “oh, speak 
tohim! It ain’t for his good to sit and 
stare at her like that. Iknow what comes 
of it. If he sits like that and looks at her 
it'll all begin over again. He ain’t a man 
that can stand it, he ain’t indeed. Oh, my 
lady, if you’ll be a friend to him, speak and 
make him go.” 

“Ah!” said a soft, sighing voice. “ Ah, 
old White!” We all started as if a shell 
had fallen among us, and yet it was not 
wonderful that she should wake with all 
this conversation going on by her bed; 
and besides, she had slept a longtime, more 
than an hour. She had not changed her 
position in the least, all she had done was 
to open her eyes. I don’t know whether 
it was simply her supreme yet indolent 
self-estimation which kept her from paying 
us the compliment of making any movement 
on our account, or if it was from some con- 
sciousness that her beauty could not be 
shown to greater advantage. But certainly 
she did not move. She only opened her 
eyes, and said, “ Ah, old White!” 

But oh, to see how the man started, who 
was nearer to her than White! It waa as 
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if a ball or a sword-stroke had gone 
through him. He sprang from his chair, 
and then he checked himself and drew it 


looked as if he were gathering up his 
strength to speak again, and when he did 
so, it was with the fictitious heat of a man 


close and sat down again. He glanced; whose heart is melting. “How dare you 


round upon us all as if he would have, 


cleared not only the chamber but the 
world of us, had it been possible, and then 
he leant over her and said sternly, “ There 
are others here besides White.” 

“Ah!” Either she was afraid of him 
or pretended to be; she clutched at my 
sleeve with her hand, she shrank back a 
little, but still did not change her attitude 
nor raise herself so as to see his face. 

“I am here,” he went on, his voice 
trembling with passion. “I whom you 
have hunted, whose life you have poisoned. 
Oh, woman! you dare not look at me nor 
speak to me, but you wrong me behind my 
back. You whisper tales of me wherever 
I go. Here I had a moment’s peace and 
you have ruined it. Tell these people the 
truth once in your life. Is it I that is in 
the wrong or you?” ' 

A frightened look had stolen over her 
face, her eyebrows contracted as with fear. 
Her eyes became full of tears, and the 
corners of her beautiful mouth quivered. 
Heaven forgive me! I asked myself was 
it all feigning, or had she something kinder 
and better in her which I had never seen 
till now? But those eyes, which were like 
great cups of light filled with dew, once 
more turned to him. She remained im- 
movable, looking up to his face, when he 
repeated.hoarsely, “ You or I, which is in 
the wrong?” 

She answered with a shiver which ran 
all over her, “1.” Her voice was like a 
sigh. I did not know what his wrongs 
might be, but whatever they were, at that 
moment there could be no doubt about it. 
He, a hard, unsympathetic, inhuman soul, 
it must be he that was in the wrong, not 
she, though she confessed it so sweetly; 
and if this effect was produced upon me, 
what should it be upon him? 

Mr. Reinhardt shook like a leaf in the 
wind. He had not expected this. It was 
a surprise to him. He had expected to be 
blamed. Itstartled him so, that for the mo- 
ment he was silent, gazing at her. But 
old White was not silent. “Oh, master, 
master, come away, come home,” he 
pleaded, wringing his hands; and then he 
came and touched my shoulder, and cried 
like a child. “Speak to him, send him 
away!” he cried. “It is for his own good. 
If she speaks to him like that, if she keeps 
her temper, it is all over; it will have all 
to be begun again.” 

Reinhardt made a long pause. He 





say ‘I,’” he said, “ when you do not’ mean 
it ? when ali your life you have said other- 
wise? You have reproached me, stirred 
up my friends against me, kept your own 
sins in the background and published 
mine. You have done this for years, and 
now is ita new art you aretrying? Do 
not think you can deceive me,” he cried, 
getting up in his agitation, “it is impossi- 
ble. I am not such a credulous fool.” 

She kept her eyes on the ceiling, not 
looking at him; the moisture in them 
seemed to swell, but did not overflow. 
*I may not change then?” she said, very 
low. “I may not see that I am wrong? 
I am not to be permitted to repent?” 

He turned from her and began to pace 
up and down the room; he plucked at his 
waistcoat and cravat as though they chok- 
ed him. More than once he returned to 
the sofa as if with something to say, but 
went away again. When White approach- 
ed, he was pushed away with impatience, 
and once with such force that he span 
round as he was driven back. This last 
repulse seemed to convince him. “ Be a 
fool, then, if you will, sir,” he said, sharply, 
and withdrew altogether into a corner, 
where he watched the scene. I do not 
think Reinhardt even saw this or anything 
else. He was walking up and down hast- 
ily, like a man out of his mind, struggling, 
one could not but see, with a hundred 
demons, and tempting his fate. 

He came back again, however, in his tu- 
multuous uncertainty, and bent over her 
once more. “Talk of repentance — talk 
of change,” he cried bitterly. “Often 
have you pretended as much. Do you 
hear me, woman ?” (bending down so 
close that his breath must have touched 
her) — “how often have you done it? 
how often have you pretended? Oh, false, 
false as death!” 

She put her hand upon his shoulder, 
almost on his neck. He broke away from 
her with a hoarse cry; he made another 
wild march round the room. Then he 
came back. 

“Julia!” he cried; “Julia, Julia, Julia! 
mine!” 

She lay still as a tiger that is going to 
spring. He fell on his knees beside her, 
weeping, storming in his passion. Good 
Lord! was it my doing; was I responsible? 
White gave me a furious look, and rushed 
out of the room. The husband and wife 
were reconciled. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Turs is about the end of the story so far 
asI am concerned. He spent the night 
there by her sofa, kissing her dress and 
her hands, and watching her in a transport 
of passion and perhaps delight. For the 
last I would not answer. It must have 
been at best a troubled joy; and a man’s 
infatuation for a beautiful face is not what 
I call love, though it is often a very tragic 
and terrible passion. He took her away 
in the morning, but not to his own house. 
They went straight from mine to London, 
that great receptacle of everybody’s misery 
and happiness. I saw them both before 
they left, though only for a moment. She 
was still lying on the sofa as when I left 
her, and the half disorder of her hair, the 
exhaustion in her face, seemed rather to 
enhance her beauty. Any one else would 
have looked jaded and worn out, but a 
faint flush of triumph and satisfaction had 
stolen over her (partly, perhaps, pro- 
duced by her weakness), and woke the 
marble into life. She stretched out her 
hand to me carelessly as I went in. She 
said, with a smile, “ You see my feeling 
was right. I always trust my feelings. I 
knew you were the person to do it, and 
you have done it. I felt it whenever I 
saw your face.” 

“T hope it will be lasting, and that you 
may be happy,” I said faltering, not know- 
ing what tone to take. 

“Oh, yes, it is to be hoped so. He is 
going to take me to London,” she an- 
swered, carelessly. “I am quite sorry to 
leave your nice house, everything has been 
so comfortable. It is small and it is plain, 
but you know how to make yourself com- 
fortable. I suppose when one has lived so 
long one naturally does.” 

This was all her thanks to me. The 
husband took the matter in a (different 
way. They had a fire lighted and coffee 
taken to them in the drawing-room (which 
was left in the saddest confusion after all 
the disturbance of the night); and it was 
when the carriage he had ordered was at 
the door, and she had gone to make her- 
self ready, that he came to me. I was in 
the dining-room with my breakfast on the 
table, which I was too much worn out to 
take. His face was very strange; it was 
full of suppressed excitement, with a wild, 
strained look about the eyes, and a certain 
air of heat and haste, though his colour 
was like ivory as usual. “I have to thank 
you,” he said to me, very stiffly, “and if I 
said anything amiss in my surprise last 
night, I hope you will forgive it. I can 
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only thank you now; nothing else is pos- 
sible. But I must add, I hope we shall 
never meet again.” 

“T assure you, if we do, it shall not be 
with my will,” said I, feeling very angry, 
as I think I had a right to be. 

He bowed, but made no reply; not be- 
cause words failed him. I felt that he 
would have liked nothing better than to 
have fallen upon me, and metaphorically 
torn me to pieces. He had been overcome 
by his own heart or passions, and had 
taken her back, but he hated me for hav- 
ing drawn him to do so. He saw the 
tragic folly of the step he was taking. 
There was a gloom in his excitement such 
as I cannot describe. He had no strength 
to resist her, but she was hateful to him 
even while he adored her. And doubly 
hateful, without any counterbalancing at- 
traction, was I, who had, as it were, be- 
trayed him to his fate. 

“I trust your wife and you will be hap- 
py — now,” I said, trying to speak firmly. 
He interrupted me with a hoarse laugh. 

“My wife!” 

“Ts not she your wife?” 
alarm. 

He laughed again, even more hoarsely, 
with a sharp tone in the sound. “ What 
do you call a woman wii is taken back 
after —everything? Who is taken back 
because What is she, do you sup- 
pose? What is he, the everlasting dupe 
and fool! Don’t speak to me any more.” 
He hurried away from me, and then 
turned round again at the door. “Ispoke 
a little wildly, perhaps,” he said, with a 
smile, which was more disagreeable than 
his rage, “without due thonght for Mrs. 
Reinhardt’s reputation. Make yourself 
quite easy — she is my wife.” 

That was the last I saw of them. I was 
too much offended to go to the door to see 
them leave the house, but it is impossible 
to describe the relief with which I listened 
to the wheels ringing along the road as 
they went away. Was it really true — 
was this nightmare removed from me, 
and my house my own again? I did 
not know whether to laugh orto cry. I 
fell down on my knees and made some 
sort of confused thanksgiving. It seemed 
to me as if I had been in this horrible 
bondage half of my life. 

Mary came in about half an hour after 
to take away the breakfast things. I had 
swallowed a cup of tea, but I had not been 
able to eat. Mary was still disapproving, 
but quieter than at first; she shook her 
head over the untouched food. “ We'll 
be having you ill next, ma’am,” she said, 


I said, in 
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with an evident feeling that cook and she 
would in that case have good reason to 
complain; and then, after a pause, she 
added severely, “I don’t know if you 
know, ma’am, as the lady is gone off in 
your best shawl?” 

“My shawl!” I had thought no more 
of it. I had not dreamt that such a thing 
could be possible, but this sudden news 
took away my breath. 

“ She was always fond of it,” said Mary, 
grimly. “She liked the best of every- 
thing. did that lady; and she couldn’t 
make up her mind to take it off when she 
went away.” 

Though I was so confounded and con- 
fused, I made an effort to keep up appear- 
ances still. “She will send it back, of 
course, as soon as she gets— home,” I 
said; “as soon as she gets—her own 
things.” 

“T am sure I hope so, ma’am,” said 
Mary, carrying off her tray. Her tone 
was not one to inspire hope in the listener, 
and I confess that for the rest of the morn- 
ing my shawl held a very large place in 
my thoughts. It was the most valuable 
piece of personal property I possessed. 
When I used to take it out and wrap it 
round me, it was always with a certain 
pride. It was the kind of wrap which 
dignifies any dress. “ With that hand- 
some shawl, it does not matter what else 
you wear,” Mrs. Stoke was in the habit of 
saying to me; and though Mrs. Stoke was 
not a great authority in most matters, she 
knew what she was saying on this point. 
I said to myself, “ Of course she will send 
it back,” but I had a very chill sensation 
of doubt about my heart. 

All the morning I sat still over the fire, 
with a longing to go and talk to some one. 
For more than a week now I had not ex- 
changed a word with my neighbours, and 
this was terrible to a person like me, liv- 
ing surrounded by so many whose lives 
had come to be a part of mine. But I 
had not the courage to take the initiative. 
I cannot tell how I longed for some one to 
come, for the ice to be broken. But it 
was only natural that people should be 
surprised ard offended, and even have 
learned to distrust me. For who could 
they suppose I was hiding away like that 
—some mysterious sinner belonging to 
myself — some one I had a special interest 
in? And then she had been recognized 
by Everard Stoke! 

At about twelve o’clock my quietness 
was disturbed by the sound of some one 
coming; my heart began to beat and my 
face to flush, but it was only old White 
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with his fellow-servant Mississarah, as he 
called her, pronouncing the two words as 
if they were one. Their visit put me in 

ossession of the whole miserable story. 
t was like a tale of enchantment all 
through. The man had been a mature 
man of forty or more, buried in science 
and learning, when he first saw the beau- 
tiful creature who since seemed to havé 
been the curse of his life. She was an inn- 
keeper’s daughter, untaught and unrefined. 
He had tried to educate her, married 
her, done everything that a man mad with 
love could do to make her a lady — nay, 
to make her a decorous woman — but he 
had failed and over again failed. They 
did not tell me, and I did not wish to hear 
what special sins she had done against 
him. I suppose she had done everything 
that a wicked wife could do. She had 
been put into honourable retirement with 
the hope of recovery again and again. 
Then she had been sent away in anger. 
But every time the unfortunate husband 
had fallen under her personal influence — 
the influence of her beauty — she had been 
taken back. 

“She hates him,” poor White said, al- 
most crying, “ but he can’t resist her. He’s 
mad, ma’am, mad, that’s what it is. He 
would kill hisself for giving in, but he can’t 
help hisself. We've had to watch him night 
and day as he shouldn’t hear her nor see 
her, for when her money’s done she always 
comes back to him. He’ll kill her some 
day or kill hisself. Mississarah knows as 
I’m speaking true.” ; 

“ As true as the Bible,” said Mississarah ; 
but she was softer than he towards the 
wife. “ He was too wise and too good for 
her, ma’am,”’ she said, “a fool and a wise 
man can’t walk together —it’s hard on 
the wise man, but maybe it’s a bit hard too 
on the fool. Folks don’t make themselves. 
She mightn’t have been so bad é 

“Oh, go along; go along, Mississarah, 
do,” said White. “We'll have to go off 
from here where all was quiet and nice 
and start again without knowing no more 
than Adam. But he’ll kill her some day, 
you'll see, or he’ll kill hisself.” 

Mississarah was a north-country wo- 
man, and had a little feeling that her mas- 
ter was a foreigner, and therefore, neces- 
sarilly more or less guilty; but White 
was half a foreigner himself and totally 
devoted to his master. When they had 
poured forth their sorrows to me, they 
went away disconsolate, and their fears- 
about leaving East Cottage were so soon 
justified that I never saw them more. 

And then came my melancholy lunch- 
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eon, which was set on the table for me, 
and which I loathed the sight of. To es- 
cape ftom it I went into the drawing-room, 
from which all traces of last night's confu- 
sion were gone. I was so miserable, and 
lonely, and, weary that I think I dropped 
agleep over the fire. I had been up al- 
most all night, and there seemed nothing 
so comfortable in all the world as forget- 
ting one’s very existence and being able 
to get to sleep. 

I woke with the murmur of voices in 
my ear. Lady Denzil was sitting by me 
holding my hand. She gave me a kiss, 
and whispered to me in her soft voice, — 
“We know all about it—we know all 
about it, my dear,” patting me softly with 
her kind hand. I am afraid I broke down 
and cried like achild. I am growing old 
myself, to be sure, but Lady Denzil, thank 
heaven, might have been even my mother 
‘— and if you consider all the agitation, all 
the disturbance I had come through! 

I think everybody on the Green called 
that day, and each visitor was more kind 
than the other. “I shall always consider 
it a special providence, however, that none 
of us called or were introduced to her,” 
Mrs. General Perronet said solemnly. 
But she was the only one who made any 
allusion to the terrible guest I had been 
hiding in my house. They took me out 
te dinner —they made me walk to the 
Dell to see the autumn colour on the trees. 
They carried me off to dine at the Lodge, 
and brought me home with a body-guard. 
“You are not fit to be trusted to walk 
home by yourself,” Lottie Stoke said, giv- 
ing me her arm. In short, the Green re- 
ceived me back with acclamations, as if I 
had been a returned Prodigal, and I found 
that I could laugh over the new and most 
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on, and the sacrifice he was making to the 
interests of science. And he was even 
mentioned in the House of Commons, 
where some great personage took it upon 
him to say that in the arrangement of the 
expedition the greatest assistance had been 
received from Mr. Reinhardt, who, himself 
a man of wealth and leisure, had generously 
devoted his. energies to it, and smoothed 


the way — a good work for which science 
and his country would alike be grateful to 
him, said the orator. Oh, me! oh, me! I 
looked up in Lady Denzil’s face as Sir 
Thomas read out these lines to us. Sir 
Thomas took it quite calmly, and wus 
rather pleased, indeed, that Mr. Reinhardt, 
by getting himself publicly thanked in the 
House of Commons, had justified the im- 

ulse which prompted himself, Sir Thomas 

enzil, head, as it were, of society.on the 
Green, to call upon him, . But my lady 
laid her soft old hand on mine, and her 
eyes filled with tears. “Do not let us 
blame him, my dear,—do not let. us 
blame him,” she said to me when we were 
alone. She had known what temptation 
was, 
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Twat there are no“ hard and fast lines” 
in Nature is a truth which is more and 
more forcing itself upon the minds of men 
of science. The older naturalists delighted 
to circumscribe their own special domains 
within sharply-marked boundaries, which 
no trespassers were allowed to pass. We 





unexpected réle which I found myself thus 
filling as soon as the next day. 

Some time after, 1 received my shawl | 
ina rough parcel, sent by railway. It; 
was torn in two places by the pins it had 
been fastened with, and had several small 
stains upon it. It was sent without a 
word, without any apologies, with Mrs. 
Reinhardt’s compliments written outside 
the brown paper cover, in a coarse hand. 
And that was the only direct communica- 
tion I ever had with my strange guest., 
Before Christmas, however, there was a 

agraph in some of the papers that L. 

inhardt, Esq., had volunteered to ac- 
company an expedition going to Africa in 

to make some scientific observations. 
‘There was a great crowded, enthusiastic 
meeting of the Geographical Society, in 
whieh his, wonderful devotion was dwelt 





have long given up the attempt thus accu- 
rately to map out the kingdom of Nature. 
Her varied productions are connected with 
one another by innumerable links and 
cross-links; and our systems of classifica- 
tions, even the most “natural,” are but an 
imperfect human contrivance for bringing 
together those forms which present the 
most. evident marks of resemblance or 


| affinity. While the truth of this law is 


most familiar in the case of those smaller 
subdivisions of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms — classes, orders, and genera — 
which are connected with one another by 
innumerable intermediate forms, it is none 
the less certain in the line of demarcation 
which separates these two great kingdoms 
themselves from one another. In attempt- 
ing to draw up a definition which shall 


away a great many of the difficulties in ~ 
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serve: accurately and: infallibly to distin- 
guish between the Animal and Vegetable 
Kingdoms, we find ourselves compelled to 
abandon one supposed crucial test after 
another, and to content ourselves at last 
with framing, as in the case of the lower 
subdivisions, an assemblage of characters, 
by the tout ensemble of which we must de- 
cide whether our organism is an animal or 
a plant. So great is the uncertainty as to 
the actual boundary-line, that large groups 
of lowly organisms, such as those known 
as Diatoms and Desmideaw, have been re- 
garded by experienced authorities as be- 
longing to each kingdom; and one of the 
ablest of living naturalists, Ernst Haeckel 
of Jena, has proposed the division of the 
material universe not into three but into 
four kingdoms — animals, plants, protista, 
and minerals, the new kingdom of Protista 
including the most lowly organized forms 
of what are genérally considered animals 
and plants, from the Flagellate Infusoria 
to the Fungi, distinguished by the absence 
of sexes, and the mode of reproduction by 
gemmation or fission alone. The sound- 
ness of this new classification is not how- 
ever admitted by the best remaining 
authorities in England or Germany. 

One of the most obvious distinctions 
between the Animal and Vegetable King- 
doms consists in the possession by the 
former of a power of voluntary motion of 
either the whole or a part of the body. 
dependent on the presence of a distinct 
nervous system, which is absent in the 
latter ; a distinction obvious enough when 
contrasting any of the higher forms of the 
two kingdoms, but which, like all other 
individual characters, fails when pressed to 
too rigid a test. There are animals, so re- 
garded by the best naturalists, and possess- 
ing other characters which compel us to 
refer them to this class, whose power of 
motion is confined to the “contractility ” 
common to all protoplasmic substance, and 
which are absolutely devoid of a nervous 
system; and there are plants, unquestion- 
able plants, which possess powers of spon- 
taneous motion strictly comparable to 
those exhibited by the lower animals. It 
may be interesting to collect together a 
few illustrations of the last-named fact, 
some of which appear to the writer 
scarcely explicable by the application of 
any of those laws which govern inert un- 
organized matter. 

he movements to which reference is 
here made belong in most cases to a part 
rather than to the whole of a plant; in some 
cases, however, we find the whole organism 
endowed with spontaneous motion of a 
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very remarkable character. An instance 
of this occurs in the case of the regular 
undulating motion, exceedingly similar to 
that of some of the lower animals, charac- 
teristic of a class of Algw hence called 
Oscillatoria. The mode of reproduction 
of the Alga, the lowest class of the vege- 
table kingdom, to which the sea-weeds and 
the freshwater conferve belong, is often 
obscure, and in some cases different dis- 
tinct processes exist in the same species. 
In certain freshwater Algx, reproduction 
takes place by the formation of “ Zoos- 
pores,” (fig. 5), which are the results of 
the separation and isolation of the proto- 
plasmic contents of certain special cells. 
According to the observations of 
Thuret, who has paid great attention to 
this subject, these zoospores, which are of 
extreme minuteness, are ovoid in form, an@ 
are furnished, either over their whole cir- 
cumference or towards one extremity, 
with very fine cilia, varying from two to a 
large number. As soon as these minute 
bodies free themselves from the cell in 
which they are enclosed, the cilia begin to 
vibrate with great rapidity, the vibration 
being accompanied by a movement of ro 
tation of the bodies themselves on their 
axis, occasioned apparently by rapid and 
spontaneous contractions ; the result being 
a quick motion of the body through the 
water —undistinguishable in fact from 
that of some of the lower forms of animab 
life — continuing for a period varying from 
half an hour to several hours, at the ex» 
piration of which they settle down, reas- 
sume the characters of ordinary vegetable 
cells, lose their cilia, and give rise, by cell- 
division, to new individuals resembling the 
arent-plant. Those zoospores which are 
urnished with cilia at one extremity only, 
direct that extremity, which is destitute of 
chlorophyll or green colouring matter, 
towards the light. Closely resemblin 
these zoospores are the “ spermatozoa ” o 
the higher orders of cryptogamic plants, 
ferns, equisetumes, and mosses. These 
bodies (fig. 6) are produced in the anthe- 
ridia or male organs, again by a modifica- 
‘tion of the protoplasmic cell-contents;; 
they are filiform bodies of various form:, 
mostly presenting one or more spiral 
curves, and furnished with vibratile cilia. 
When released from the parent cells, they 
move’ about with great activity until they 
come into contact with the opening of the 
archegonium or female organ, which they 
enter, and thus fructify the germ of the 
new plant. Pringsheim describes the 
process by which the spermatozoa enter 
the archegonium asa very peculiar twist 
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ing motion, due to the action of the mucus 
or protoplasm of the germ-cell. He has 
seen a large vumber of spermatozoa enter 
a single cell, forming a kind of chain. 

In describing these curious bodies, of 
the connection of which with the vegetable 
kingdom there is no room for doubt, one is 
irresistibly reminded of these lowly forms 
of animal life known as Ameba and Gromia, 
consisting apparently of shapeless masses 
of protoplasm, possessing indeed far more 
restricted powers of locomotion than the 
zoospores and spermatozoa, their facuities 
in this respect being confined to the pro- 
trusion and retractation of arms or pseud- 
opodia, by means of which a slow move- 
ment is effected. If the possession of 
consciousness and of a voluntary control 
over the movements of the body belongs 
to. the animal kingdom even to its lowest 
forms, it is difficult to frame any cogent 
reason for denying these faculties to the 
vegetable organisms which we have been 
considering. A very interesting problem 
also presents itself for solution in the 
almost perfect identity of constitution be- 
tween these lowest forms of animals and 
the protoplasmic elements in the constitu- 
tion.of more highly organized forms. If 
the Amebe and Gromie are admitted to 
be distinct individual animals, the same 
line of reasoning would almost compel us 
to admit to the same rank the white cor- 
puscles of the blood of mammalia, which 
present almost the same characters and 
possess the same power of protrusion and 
retractation of a portion of their sub- 
stance. 

The instances above cited illustrate the 
faculty of spontaneous motion possessed 
by detached portions of protoplasm en- 
dowed with the power of forming them- 
selves into new individuals: This phe- 
nomenon appears, however, to be but a 
form of the property possessed by all pro- 
toplasm of constant motion in some form 
or other. The circulation of the proto- 
plasmic mucous fluid within the cells of 
plants is one of the most beautiful phe- 
nomena of vegetable life revealed by the 
microscope, and one of which the explana- 
tions at present offered appear quite inad- 
equate. A favourite object for exhibiting 
this circulation or rotation is formed by the 
jointed hairs which cover the stamens of 
the Virginian Spider-wort (Tradescantia 
virginica). The movement,is rendered visi- 
ble by the presence in the otherwise col- 
ourless fluid of minute opaque granules of 
chlorophyll or other colouring matter; and 
is observable with great ease in the semi- 
transparent tissue of certain water-plants, 
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as Chara, or the Valisneria commonly 
grown in fresh-water aquariums. It con- 
sists of a slow movement of the protoplas- 
mic fluid up one side of the cell, across the 
ends, and down the other side; not per- 
pendicularly, but in an oblique or spiral 
course. The subject has been carefully 
investigated by three French physiologists, 
MM. Prillieux, Roze, and Brongniart, who 
find that the rotation is directly influenced 
in a remarkable manner by the presence 
of light. M. Prillieux kept a moss in the 
dark for several days, when the cells pre- 
sented the appearance of a green net-work, 
between the meshes of which was a clear 
transparent ground. All the grains of 
chlorophyll were applied to the walls 
which separate the cells from one another ; 
there were none on the upper or under 
walls which form the surfaces of the leaf. 
Under the influence of light, the grains, 
together with the thin mucous plasma in 
which they are embedded, change their 
position from the lateral to the superficial 
walls, this change taking place, under fa- 
vourable circumstances, in about a quarter 
of an hour. On attaining their new posi- 
tion, the grains do not remain absolutely 
immovable, but continually approach and 
recede from one another; and if again 
darkened, they leave their new position, 
and return to the lateral walls. tificial 
light produces the same effect as daylight. 

Analogous to the circulation of the pro- 
toplasm within the cell is that of the sap 
or nutritive fluid through the whole plant, 
passing through the permeable walls of 
the cells. This circulation of the sap, by 
which fluid is conveyed equally to all parts 
of the plant, apparently in opposition to 
the laws of gravity, is no doubt explicable 
to a certain extent by the application of 
known physical laws, of which the most 
important are capillary attraction, osmose, 
or the law by which a less dense fluid 
passes through a permeable diaphragm to 
mingle with a denser fluid, and the upward 
pumping force to supply the partial vacu- 
um occasioned by the evaporation of water 
from the leaves. Allowing, however, full 
scope to all these physical forces, there 
would seem to be a residuum of energy 
still unaccounted for connected with the 
vitality of the plant itself. In particular, 
the selective power of plants in absorbing 
from the soil a larger portion of those in- 
gredients which are required for the for- 
mation or healthy life of their tissues, is an 
absolutely unexplained phenomenon. A 
familiar iastance of this is furnished by the 
ditference in the amount of silica absorbed 
by corn-crops and by leguminous plants, 
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amounting in the former case to 2:5 per 
eent., in the latter to 3 per cent. of the 
dry foliage. Indeed, if any two plants are 
grown together, side by side in the same 
soil, the constitution of the ash, i.e., of the 
solid ingredients derived from the soil, will 
be remarkably different ; while in the same 
plant in the same soil the constitution is 
constant. It was pointed out by the Duke 
of Argyll, when criticising Darwin’s “ Ori- 
gin of Species,” how unavoidable it seems, 
in describing the phenomena of nature, to 
use language involving the idea of con- 
trivance and design. In the same manner 
it seems impossible to describe the process 
of vegetative life without appearing to at- 
tribute to the plant some conscious power 
of its own. A striking instance of this, 
as well as of the liability to consider a 
there statement of an obscure law in other 
terms as an explanation of that law, occurs 
in an admirable treatise on the growth of 
plants —Johnson’s “ How Crops Grow.” * 
“ The cereals are able to dispose of silica by 
giving it a place in the cuticular cells; the 
leguminous crops, on the other hand, can- 
not remove it from their juices; the latter 
remain saturated, and thus further diffu- 
sion of silica from without becomes impos- 
sible, except as room is made by a new 
growth. Itis in this way that we havea 


rational and adequate explanation of the se- 
lective power of the plant.” The “ration- 
al and adequate explanation ” seems to me, 
on the contrary; to be merely a restate- 
ment of this selective power of the tissues 


in other terms. Because the tissues want 
the silica, is no explanation of how they 
get it. 

The curious and interesting movements 
of climbing plants have been investigated 
by Palm, Mohl, and Asa Gray, and form 
the subject of one of the most charming 
of Mr. Darwin’s works. It is well known 
that climbing plants, such as the hop, 
honeysuckle, or major convolvulus, always 
twine round the stem or other object 
which supports them in one direction, that 
is, always either from right to left or from 
left to right; but few probably have re- 
flected, and fewer still attempted to ob- 
serve, by what process the end of the 
growing shoot contrives to change its po- 
sition from one side to the other of the 
stem. If the extremity of a living stem, 
say of convolvulus, growing perfectly free 


* «* How Crops Grow :” A Treatise on the Chem- 
ical Compositions, Structure and Life, of the Plant, 
for Agricultural Students. By S. W. Johnson. Re- 
vised and adapted for English use by A. H. Chureh 
and W. f. f. Dyer. London: Macmillan & Co., 


1869, pp. 345. 
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and in a normal position, is observed, it 
is seen to hang over from its support in a 
horizontal direction; and this Tevttontal 
portion is found, if observed at intervals 
of some hours, to point in different direc- 
tions. The end of the growing shoot has, 
in fact, the property of revolving in a large 
circle round the support, always with the 
same species in the same direction, either 
with the sun or opposed to the sun. The 
rate of revolution varies with different 
plants, and with the same plant at different 
periods of its growth; it is much quicker 
in warmer than in cooler weather. With 
the hop Darwin found it to vary from two 
and-a-half hours to nine hours. The ob- 
ject of the climbing power of plants is no 
doubt to reach the light and to expose a 
large surface of leaves to its action and to 
that of the free air; but the mode by 
which this power of motion is gained is by 
uo meansclear. The late eminent physio!- 
ogist Mohl supposed that it was caused by 
a dull kind of irritability in the stem, which 
caused it to bend towards the support 
when in contact with it. Mr. Darwin has, 
however, carefully tested this theory ex- 
perimentally, and always with negative 
results. He rubbed many shoots much 
harder than was necessary to excite move- 
ment in any tendril or in any foot-stalk of 
a leaf-climber, but without result. This 
view seems also entirely negatived by the 
fact that not only do’the stems of climbing 
plants revolve when they are not in con- 
tact with any support, but even more freely 
under such circumstances than when climb- 
ing. When aclimbing plant first springs 
from the ground, the extremity of the 
shoot performs slow gyrations in the air, 
as if, as Darwin expresses it, it were 
searching for a support. I do not here dis- 
cuss the question whether this habit may 
be the result of a tendency transmitted 
and enhanced through thousands of gener- 
ations; the movement itself is, in the,indi- 
vidual plant, entirely “spontaneous” in 
every sense of the term; that is, is not the 
necessary resuit of known physical laws 
acting upon the individual. Darwin’s 
paper “ On the Movements and Habits of 
Climbing Plants” published in the Jour- 
nal of the Linnean Society, contains a 
number of the most interesting observa- 
tions on this class of plants; and the lan- 
guage employed is everywhere suggestive 
of some hidden sentinent controlling 
power in the plant itself. 

The same purpose as that served by a 
climbing stem is answered in other plants, 
as the vine, Virginian creeper, and passion- 
flower, by tendrils; and the phenomena 
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of spontaneous motion in tendrils, are, if 
possible, still more curious. Some ten- 
drils display the same power of rotatory 
motion possessed by the extremities of the 
shoots of climbing plants, others do not 
revolve, but are sensitive, bending to the 
touch. The curling movement consequent 
on asingle touch continues to increase fora 
considerable time, then ceases; after a few 
hours the tendril uncurls itself, and is 
again ready for action. A tendril will 
thus show a tendency to curl round any 
object with which it comes into contact, 
with the singular exception that it will 
seldom twine itself round another tendril 
of the same plant. It is also very curious 
that with some exceedingly sensitive plants, 
the falling of drops of rain on the ten- 
dril will produce no effect whatever. The 
mode in which a tendril of a Bignonia 
catches hold of a support is thus described 
by Darwin: —“ The main petiole is sensi- 
tive to contact with any object; even a 
small loop of thread after two days caused 
one to bend upwards. The whole tendrils 
are likewise sensitive to contact. Hence, 
when a shoot grows through brancled 
twigs, its revolving movement soon brings 
the tendril into contact with some twig, 
and then all three “ toes ” bend, (or some- 
times one alone) and, after several hours, 


geize fast hold of the twig, exactly like 


a bird when perched.” The Virginian 
creeper has another mode of attaching itself 
toa wall or other solid support, by the 
formation at the extremities of the branch- 
es of the tendril, of little disks or cushions, 
very similar to the disks on the foot of the 
house-fly by which it is enabled to attach 
itself to our windows and to walk along 
the ceiling. These disks secrete a glutin- 
ous fluid which attaches the tendril to the 
support with such strength that it is often 
impossible to detach it without na pe | 
the tendril or even removing a portion o 

the wall itself. As soon as the attachment is 
accomplished the tendril gradually thickens 
and contracts spirally. This spiral contrac- 
tion, indeed, is always the result of the ten- 
dril meeting with a support; and if no sup- 
port is found, the tendril soon shrinks and 
withers away. Some tendrils exhibit a 
most remarkable power of selection, which, 
to use Mr. Darwin’s words, “ would, in an 
animal, be called instinct.” The tendrils 
of a species of Bignonia slowly travelled 
over the surface of a piece of wood, and 
when the apex of one of them came toa 
hole or fissure, it inserted itself; the same 
tendril would frequently withdraw from 
one hole and insert its point into a second 
one. Mr. Darwin has seen a tendril keep 
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its point, in one instance for twenty 
hours, and in another instance for six 
hours, in a minute hole, and then with- 
draw it. After the record of this fact on 
such unexceptional evidence, we are the 
more prepared to credit the statement of 
Mr. Anderson-Henry that a climber will, 
in running up a wall, carefully avoid con- 
tact with another climber which it dislikes ; 
and even the account by M. Paul Lévy * 
that the lianes of tropical forests have an 
affinity for certain trees, towards which 
they direct their growth, and not towards 
those nearest to them; carefully drawing 
themselves away when they encounter one 
of the objectionable trees. 

We may conclude our account of climb- 
ing plants with the following remarks by 
Mr. Darwin : —“ It has often been vaguely 
asserted that plants are distinguished from 
animals by not having the power of move- 
ment. It should rather be said that plants 
acquire and display this power only when 
it is of some advantage to them, but that 
this is of comparatively rare occurrence, 
as they are affixed to the ground and food 
is brought to them bythe wind and rain. 
We see how high in the scale of organiza- 
tion a plant may rise, when we look at one 
of the more perfect tendril-bearers. It 
first places its tendrils ready for action, as 
a polypus places its tentacula. If the tendril 
be displaced, it is acted on by the force of 
gravity, and rights itself. It is acted on 
by the lizht, and bends towards or from it, 
or disregards it, whichever may be most 
advantageous. During several days the 
tendrils or internodes, or both, spontane- 
ously revolve with a steady motion. The 
tendril strikes some object, and quickly 
curls round, and firmly grasps it. In the 
course of some hours it contracts into a 
spire, dragging up the stem, and forming 
an excelient spring. All movements now 
cease. By growth, the tissues become 
wonderfully strong anddurable. The ten- 
dril has done its work, and done it in an 
admirable manner.” 

The phenomenon known as Sensitiveness 
is of by no means uncommon occurrence in 
the vegetable kingdom. It consists of a 
sudden movement of the leaf, a portion of 
the flower, or the whole plant, on contact 
with, or even on the approach of, a foreign 
body. One of the most familiar examples 
is that of the Sensitive Plant, Mimosa pu- 
dica and sensitiva, in which three distinct 
movements are observable when the leaf 
is touched by the hand or the warm breath. 


* Bulletin de la Société Botanique de France. 
Se ge in the ‘ Gardener’s Chronicle,” March 
» 1510. 
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First, the numerous leaflets close in pairs, 
bringing their upper faces together, and 
also inclining forwards; then the four bran- 
ches of the leaf-stalk, which were outspread 
like the rays of a fan, approach each other ; 
atthe same time the main leaf-stalk turns 
downwards, bending at its joint with the 
stem. The explanation offered in one of our 
best botanical text-books of this phenome- 
non is as follows : —“ There is a swelling 
at the base of the petiole, the cells of which 
constitute, as it were, two springs acting in 
contrary directions, so that if the one from 
any cause be paralysed, the other pushes 
the leaf in the direction of least resistance. 
These springs, if they be so called, are set 
in action by tke rush of fluid creating a 
turgid state of the one set of cells and an 
empty state of the other. What circum- 
stances regulate the turgescence are only 
imperfectly known.” It will be obvious, 
that, even if this is correct as a statement 
of facts, it offers no real explanation of 
the phenomenon ; for it is quite as difficult 
to understand how the mere approach of 
the hand, which gives rise to a sensitiveness 
commencing, it will be remarked, at the 
extremity of the leaf, will account for a 
“ turgescence ” of the springs at the base 
of the leaf, whch then causes the move- 
ment. It should be observed also that we 
are unaware of any use which these move- 
ments are to the plant. Similar sensitive- 
ness occurs in the leaves of some other 
leguminous plants, in several species of 
Ozxalis, &c. M. Bert has observed that the 
sensitiveness is destroyed by the continual 
application of chloroform, and also by 
placing the plant constantly in the dark or 
in green light. 

imilar movements to that of the Sensi- 
tive Plant, but occurring spontaneously, 
may be observed in other plants. Thus in. 
the Desmodium gyrans or “Telegraph 
Plant,” sometimes grown in our hot-houses, 
belonging to the same order, Leguminose, 
the leaf consists of three leaflets, a large 
central, and two smaller side ones. The 
motion is especially observable in the small 
side leaflets, which on a warm summer's 
day may beseen to rise and fall by a suc- 
cession of jerking movements; now stop- 
ping for some time, then moving briskly, 
always resting for a while in some part of 
their course, and starting again without 
apparent cause, “seemingly of their own 
will,” as Prof. Asa Gray remarks. The 
movement is not simply up and down, but 
the end of the moving leaflet sweeps more 
or less ofacircuit. It is not setin motion by 
atouch, but begins, goes on, and stops, of 
itself. ‘é 


| An exceedingly remarkable instance of 
sen-itiveness occurs in the ease of the “ Ve- 
nus’s Fly-trap ” of North Carolina, Diont™ 
muscipula. The mid-rib of each leaf serves 
as a kind of hinge. When the inside of 
| the blade of the leaf, or the fine bristles 
which grow on its surface, are touched by 
any foreign substance, the hinge suddenly 
closes, and if the intruding substance be a 
fly or other small object, it is immediately 
imprisoned, the teeth on the margin of the 
| leaf closing firmly upon one another like a 
steel trap, the sides of the trap then flat- 
ten down and press firmly upon the vie- 
tim, and it now requires a very considera- 
‘ble force to open the trap. If tiothing is 
caught the trap presently reopens of itself, 
and is ready for another attempt. With 
regard to the object of this strange pro- 
ceeding, there can be no doubt that the 
insect is retained until the softer parts of 
the body are completely dissolved in the 
thick mucous fluid which is exuded by the 
leaves: and Professor Asa Gray considers 
that the evidence is nearly complete that 
the animal matter is actually absorbed in 
the leaf itself. It is even stated that 
pieces of raw beef are digested by the 
jleaf in the same manner! Seeing, how- 
lever, that it is now generally admitted by 
‘physiologists that even pure water is not 
absorbed through the pores of leaves, 
which serve only for the exhalation of+va- 
our, this explanation is very hard of be- 
ief. The “pitchers” of the Nepenthes, or 
pitcher-plant, act also as fly-traps, large 
numbers of insects being enticed into them 
by the fluid they secrete, and are then 
unable to extricate themselves. 

The sensitiveness of the leaves of plants 
is but an excessive development of the 
phenomenon known as the Sleep of plants. 
In the case of the Sensitive Plant the po- 
sition assumed by the leaf and leaflets in 
the night is the same as that which they 
assume when disturbed in the day-time; 
and with many cther plants, such as the 
clover and the Robinia or “acacia” tree, 
the change in the position of the leaflets, 
morning and evening, is a familiar fact. 
The Sleep of Plants extends also to the 
flowers, many plants opening their flowers 
only at particular times of the day. Thus 
the major convolvulus of the gardens and 
the goat’s-beard open at sunrise and always 
close by about noon, the evening primrose 
opens only in the evening, and many others 
last for but a single day. Soregular is the 
time of opening and closing of some flow- 
ers, that Lisson. drew up a list, which he 
termed a“ floral clock.” The singular part 
of the affair is, that with many flowers the 
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time of opening and closing is determined, 
not by the degree of light, or by the tem- 
perature or humidity of the atmosphere, 
‘but absolutely by the hour of the day. 
The giant water-lily of the Amazons, the 
Victoria Regia, opens, for the first time, 
about 6 p.M.,and closes in a few hours, 
then opens again at 6 a.M. the next day, 
remaining open until the afternoon, when 
it closes and sinks below the water. Other 
plants, again, open their flowers only in 
the bright sunshine, as the beautiful yellow 
centaury or Chlora perfoliata, the sundew, 
Drosera rotundifolia, &c. In the latter 
plant, belonging to the same natural order 
-as the Venus’s Fly-trap, and possessing a 
slight irritability of the leaves, Mr. Worth- 
ington Smith has noticed also a strong 
sensitiveness in the petals, the flowers 
closing suddenly when touched. 
Irritability or sensitiveness, similar to 
that of the leaves of the Sensitive Plant, 
is not uncommon in the flower. An in- 
stance has been alluded to in the petals of 
the sundew; it occurs also in the lip of 
the corolla of several of the orchis tribe. 
It is, however, more common in the proper 
organs of reproduction, as the style of 
Stylidium, the stamens of the berberry, &c., 
and is then directly connected with the 
process of fertilization of the ovule. In 
Stylidium, an Australian genus, the style 
and filaments are adherent into a column, 
which hangs over on one side of the flower. 
When touched, it rises up and springs over 
to the opposite side, at the same time-open- 
ing its anthers and scattering the pollen. 
The stamens of the various species of 
Berberis and Mahonia, to the former of 
‘which our common berberry belongs, ex- 
hibit this irritability to a remarkable de- 
gree. If touched with a pin or another 
object at the base of the inside face of the 
filament, the stamen will spring violently 
forward from its place within the petal, so 
.as to bring the anther into contact with 
-the stigma, and will after a time slowly re- 
.sume its original position. At first sight 
.it may seem as if this contrivance were in- 
tended to ensure the fertilization of the 
pistil from the pollen of its own flower. In 
reality, however, the reverse is the case ; 
the excitation takes place in nature when 
an insect entering the flower for the sake of 
the honey in the glands at the base of the 
pistil, touches the inside of one of the sta- 
mens. The pollen is thus thrown on tothe 
‘head or body of the insect, which carries it 
away to the next flower it visits, and leaves 
‘some of it on the stigma, and thus cross- 
. fertilization instead of self-fertilization is 
‘secured. Similar motion of the stamens 
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towards the pistil, but spontaneous, takes 
place in the case of the London Pride, and 
other species of Sazifraga. 

Elasticity is, indeed, a common property 
of organized tissue, though it is not often 
developed to so evident an extent. In the 
“ touch-me-not,”’ or Impatiens, we have a 
familiar instance in the seed-vessel, which, 
if touched when nearly ripe, suddenly coils 
back, throwing the seeds to a considerable 
distance. The “squirting cucumber” 
(Momordica Elaterium) marks the period 
of ripeness by the fruit separating from 
its stalk, and expelling the seeds and 
juice with great violence. Mr. Thomas 
Meehan described a remarkable instance 
of elasticity at a recent meeting of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia. The seeds—or, as would appear 
from his description, more correctly the 
embryos of the seeds — of the American 
“ witch-hazel”” (Hamamelis virginica) are 
thrown out with such force as to strike 
people violently in the face who pass 
through the woods. Collecting a number 
of the capsules, and laying them on the 
floor, he found the seeds or embryos were 
thrown out generally to the distance of 
four or six feet, and in one instance as 
much as twelve feet. 

Many of the instances of spontaneous 
motion or irritability we have now record- 
ed may doubtless be explained by the ap- 
plication of known physical laws. With 
others this is not so easy; and it is but 
reasoning ina circle to say that because 
the organisms which manifest them belong 
to the vegetable kingdom, therefore the 
phenomena cannot be the result of a sen- 
tient force acting upon, and independent 
of, matter. Darwin has described how 
certain movements of the tendrils of climb- 
ing plants would be termed instinctive if 
they were observed inanimals. The rapid 
rotatory motion of the zoospores of the 
lower Algez is absolutely undistinguish- 
able from that of certain undoubted lowly 
organized forms of animal life. It is very 
difficult to distinguish between the move- 
ment of a shoot of a climber performing its 
circles in the air in search of a support, 
and that of the tentacula of a coral-polyp 
in search of food. The mode in whica the 
Venus’s Fly-trap seizes and encages its 
prey is very like that adopted by a sea- 
anemone. Every fresh addition to our 
knowledge seems to confirm us in the view 
that it is unwise to dogmatize by laying 
down too rigid generalities, and absolutely 
to deny certain functions to whole classes 
of animated beings because we do not find 
them exhibited in the forms most familiar 
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tous. I do not wish distinctly to claim 
for plants the actual possession of a volun- 
tary or sentient faculty. But I do wish 
to point out that facts do not support us 
in asserting that a clear line of demarca- 
tion separates the animal from the vege- 
table kingdom ; the power of voluntary 
motion belonging to the one and not to 
the other. Taking all the facts we have 
described into consideration, the statement 
seems justified which has been made by 
one of our most experienced naturalists, 
Professor Wyville Thompson : —“ There 
are certain phenomena, even among the 
higher plants, which it is very difficult to 
explain without admitting some low form 
of a general harmonizing and regulating 
function, comparable to such an obscure 
manifestation of reflex nervous action as 
we have in sponges and in other animals 
in which a distinct nervous system is ab- 
sent.” 


From Good Words. 
THE FATE OF PETS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ STONE EDGE.” 


Ir is a dolefui history, comprising more 


misery in a small way than is to be found 
in any of the other minor accidents of life ; 
as most people can tell for themselves, or 
may see in the “heartbroken utterances,” 
which appear in papers like “The Animal 
World.” 


‘* Indeed, if we do sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stories of the fate of pets, 
How some were drowned at sea, some stolen 
by thieves, 
Some dead of grief for loss of those they loved, 
Some poisoned by their foes, some sleeping 
slain.”’ 


we shall find that though, like poor Rich- 
ard IL’s kings, they were not “all mur- 
dered, ” their fates are hardly less tragic. 

Here are a few of the dolorous ends 
w.ich have come within my.own knowl- 
edge, and any one conversant with beasts 
could add to the list by scores. 

A gentleman high in office in the East 
had an infant tiger brought to him after a 
royal hunt in which the mother had been 
slain. It was about the size of a large 
kitten, but more bulky, more solidly and 
heavily framed. It was still in the suck- 
ing stage of existence, was brought up 
by hand, and grew extremely playful and 
amusing. There is something particular- 
ly piquant in the innocent infancy of beasts 
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of -prey, in the unconscious possessors of 

‘such enormous powers of mischief in the 
‘future, in nursing tiger cubs or playing 
with a baby Czarovitch or an infant Sul- 
tan; and the ambassador loved the beauti- 
ful lithe, graceful, young-terrible well, 
with the deep brown stripes on his tawny 
back, and broad black and white streaked 
whiskered muzzle. It became very fond 
of its master, and followed him all about 
the house, mewing much like a cat, and 
lying.on its back with its four paws in the 
air to be caressed. 

By-and-by, as the beast grew larger and 
stronger day by day, the play became 
fiercer, the tap with his great paw, even 
with sheathed claws and amiable intey- 
tions, was no joke. When he opened his 
lips at the roots and showed his ranges 
of beautiful white teeth, the horrible grin 
struck terror into the attendant dark men. 
The “ Sahib tiger” was treated with great 
respect, but his temper became uncertain. 
Once in his wrath he killed a dog, and 
there was no knowing with whom his 
majesty might next be angry. His extra- 
ordinary muscular strength was develop- 
ing fast, and one day, lying on his back 
with his four paws raised, he suddenly 
sprung up after a dog that had offended 
him, without turning or touching the 
ground. 

The dark men in his service entreated 
that my lord might at least be shut up;- 
this was done, but the beast grew so en- 
raged at his captivity that-his master once 
more let him out, saying, “ He was still 
but a child tiger, and harmless if he was 
let alone; it was the fault of those who 
teased him if he behaved ill.” As he him- 
self only came across the patte-de-velours 
side of the tiger’s character, he would not 
believe the stories told against his pet. 
His own bedroom opened on to a veranes 
dah looking into a court, round which the 
house was built, after the fashion of the 
East. At the beginning‘of the night the 
tiger lay on a carpet spread for him in. 
the verandah itself. As the night grew 
cooler he crept quietly in and made him- 
self comfortable within the room, and 
when it became almost cold (the time was 
winter) he mounted upon his master’s bed 
and cuddled close up behind him. Who 
could resist the charm of such amiable, 
gentle manners from the owner of such 
fangs and claws ? 

Still, however, he grew more.and more 
fierce to the outside world; fitfully his 
enormous strength came out in his rough 
play ; his roar shook the souls of the black 
men; the glare of his eyeballs turned 
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them green with fear; more than once he 
had knocked down a man, without as yet 
intending malice. ° 

At length it came to pass that the great 

Sahib himself went out for an unusual 
number of hours or days; when he re- 
turned he found his savage pet writhing in 
tortures of pain. No one would account 
for what had happened, or give the small- 
est explanation of the creature’s state. It 
was evident, however, that poison had 
been used. He was near his end; the 
groans grew weaker and weaker, and the 
beast died licking the hands of his master, 
helpless to give him any relief. It went 
ill with the Persian suite that evening. 
« Number two of the pets of my friends 
was a squirrel, which had fallen in its in- 
fancy out of a nest ina pine wood. It, 
too, was brought up by hand, at first a 
little hairless thing, with a bare tail like a 
rat's, but gradually putting on its farry 
coat with white waistcoat and bushy train. 
A bright-eyed, graceful, quick-tempered, 
agile little companion. Its favourite haunt 
in winter was up the wide sleeve of its 
mistress’s gown, where it would lie com- 
fortably perdu in the warmth for hours. 
One cold day she was going to church, 
and did not like to disturb it; but when 
once safely within her pew, and the service 
had begun, it became evident, to her 
horror, that the squirrel had taken a par- 
ticular dislike to the sound of the preach- 
er’s voice and the noise of the singing. 
He kept up a low suppressed hiss when- 
ever a passage struck him as not to his 
taste, and scolded sometimes so loud that 
she.was afraid that her neighbours would 
think her possessed, and that she would 
have to walk out in the middle of the ser- 
vice. 

The squirrel never went to church 
again. 

He always appeared at dessert, and was 
allowed to run about the table, when he 
never overthrew or disturbed anything, 
but deftly careered in and out among the 
glass and the dishes, or sat up on his little 
hind legs, and took what was given him, 
handling a nut in his forepaws with deli- 
cate precision, cracking it with his sharp 
teeth, his merry little head on one side, 
and an occasional sweep of his beautiful 
brush of a tail. 

His great delight was to mount on to 
the highest cornice or curtain-rod he could 
find, and sit chattering in triumph, or to 
run up the shoulders of his friends, and 
sit upon their heads. 

His mistress was so afraid of his com- 
ing in harm's way that she took him out 
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with her visiting, and one day in @ strange 
house she put the sqairrel in his cage on 
the top of a chest of drawers, and locked 
tlie door of her bedroom. When she re- 
turned, she found that the dog of the 
house, who must treacherously have ‘se- 
creted himself under the bed for the fell 
purpose, had pulled down the cage, broken 
it open, and was hard at work worrying 
the poor little inmate, which was at the 
point of death when its mistress came in 
only in time to rescue the body, and have 
the melancholy satisfaction of burying the 
remains decently. 

Case number 3 regards a pair of small 
ring-tailed monkeys, which were sent as a 
present from their native home to a lad at 
college. They were of that charming 
little kind, described as “consisting of 
four legs and a tail, tied in a knot in the 
middle, the tail the most important mem- 
ber of the concern.” They were landed 
in London, and sent to the town house of 
the family who happened to be from 
home. The butler, not much pleased at 
their sight, shut the new arrivals up in the 
pantry alone for the night. It was late 
autumn, there was no fire, no comfort, no 
care, and the next morning the little mon- 
keys were discovered locked in each other’s 
arms, and quite dead. 

To tell of the parrot whose unused 
wings did not save him from dying by a 
fall out of window; the lap-dogs which 
have been overrun by carriages, suffocated, 
bitten, drowned; how the poodle-dog be- 
longing to the wife of a governor-general 
fell overboard and was swallowed by a 
shark — would all be too “long to tell and 
sad to trace;” and as a relief to my own 
and my readers’ feelings, here is a story 
of a less harrowing description. 

A busy man, who once wanted to finish 
some literary work, took refuge for the 
purpose’in a quiet out-of-the-way French 
town, where he set up his quarters at a 
comfortable auberge, with a pleasant gar- 
den. ‘Therein he fraternized with a smail 
pet owl which had lost its leg. It hopped 
about after him in its own fashion, and 
was most affable and companionable, and 
a great resource in the limited amuse- 
ments of the place. 

At last, one day, he missed his friend, 
and hunted up and down vainly for her for 
some time. He had just finished his work, 
and had given warning that he should 
leave the next day, and demanded his bill. 
He ate his last dinner, where there figured 
a curious little round morsel or game, 
“bien accommodé,” with sauce, but which 
struck him as having no legs. 
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“What bird is this?” he said to the 
servante, but she was suddenly called 
away. 

When the landlord brought up his ac- 
count that night — “ By-the-bye,” said the 
guest, “what is become of that nice little 
owl I was so fond of?” 

“ Monsieur,” said the host, going on 
with the bill, “has been content of the 
service?” 

“ Quite satisfied,” replied the English- 
man; “but I am very sorry about the 
owl; what is become of her?” 

“ Monsieur has had his potage, his roti, 
his deux, and his gibier each day he has 
been here ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the other impatiently ; 
“but about the owl?” A horrible suspi- 
cion crossed his mind. 

“ Monsieur, on this the last day, behold, 
with all my possible efforts, I could get no 
game, alas, for Monsieur’s dinner! ” 

“ What! ”’ cried the horrified guest, “ you 
did not kill the little owl for me!” 

“Oh, non, Monsieur! il est mort tout 
seul!” 

The stealing of pet dogs has become a 
regular trade, or rather an art, according 
as it is now pursued, the stalking of the 
master or mistress, so as to know all their 
haunts, and time the exact instant most 
propitious for the capture of the well- 
watched beast. While the calculations, 
upon the most refined psychological prin- 
ciples of the precise moment when the 
agony of the bereaved will bring about 
the highest amount of reward, — how not 
to offer hopes too soon, — and not to de- 
lay too long, all this has reached the dig- 
nity of an exact science. “How do you 
settle the amount to be asked, is it accord- 
ing to the breed of the dog?” said the 
fleeced but happy recoverer of a beloved 
pug to the trader. “Oh no, sir we doos 
it by the feelinx of the party.” 

Perhaps the only really happy and sat- 
isfactory pets are wild animals, which lead 
their own natural lives, obtaining food by 
their own exertions, but adding a friend- 
ship for man and an occasional luxury at 
his hands to their usual course of wood- 
land existence. A squirrel in this way has 
been known to enter the open window 
every morning where a family were break- 
fasting, run up the back of the master, 
and nestle in his coat-collar, when it re- 
eeived a nut. 

Besides these are such creatures as are 
kept for use, not for play, who, even 
though their food be found for them, are 
quite unspoiled by luxury, and lead a life 
of independent usefulness as the help- 
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mates and companions of man. A colly 
dog, on whom the most important part of 
his shepherd master’s work depends, the 
retriever, who “can do anything but 
speak,” these are friends, hardly to be de- 
graded into pets. 

The faculty of taming wild animals, 
which some men possess in so remarkable 
a degree, would be worth studying more 
accurately — with some it seems to de- 
pend on the strength of the instinctive 
part which we share with the animal crea- 
tion. .A deaf and dumb man bas been 
known to possess it to a great degree. 
With others it seems to depend upon pa- 
tience, quiet tenderness, and a determined 
will. 

An old man who led a secluded life in 
an ancient house, in the midst of trees and 
fields, might be seen with the robins, tom- 
tits, &c., perched on his shoulders and 
taking crumbs out of his mouth. 

A more extraordinary proof of confi- 
dence in birds was to be witnessed one 
year in the crowded Tuileries gardens. 
An old man in very shabby dress might 
be seen any day summoning birds from 
the trees and houses round: pigeons, 
sparrows, thrushes, &c., came flying up, 
fluttered over his head, alighted on his hat, 
his shoulders and arms, and sat there ca- 
ressing him. He did not feed them, at 
least ostensibly, and when, after a time, 
he had had apparently enough of their 
company, with a wave of his hand he dis- 
missed his court, which all flew quietly 
away at the signal. They wanted appar- 
ently nothing but friendliness from him, 
and on his part it was not done for money, 
but simply for his own pastime, and when 
the reception was over he walked away 
among the crowd, which seemed too well 
used to the sight to heed it much. 

In general, however, we are too stupid 
in our intercourse with animals to attempt 
to understand the language they use, or to 
try to perfect the signs by which they are 
to interpret our wishes; although the oc- 
casional instances, often accidental, show 
how much might be done in this way. 

A cat in a Swiss cottage had taken 
poison, and came in a pitiful state of pain 
to seek its mistress’s help. The fever and 
heat were so great, that it dipped its own 
paws into a pan of water, an almost un- 
heard-of proceeding in a water-hating cat. 
She wrapped it in wet linen, fed it with 
gruel, nursed it and doctored it all the 
day and night after. It recovered, and 
could not find ways enough to show its 
gratitude. One evening she had gone up- 
stairs to bed, when a mew at the window 
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roused her, she got up and opeued it, and 
found the cat which had climbed a pear- 
tree nailed against the house, with a mouse 
‘in its mouth. This it laid as an offering at 
its mistress’s feet and went away. For 
above a year it continued to bring these 
tributes to her. Even when it had kittens 
they were not allowed to touch this re- 
served share, and if they attempted to eat 
it, the mother gave them a little tap, “ that 
is not for thee.’ After awhile, however, 
the mistress accepted the gift, thanked the 
giver with a pleased look and restored the 
mouse, when the cat permitted her chil- 
dren to take the prey.which had served its 
purpose in her eyes. Here was a refined 
feeling of gratitude, remembered for 
months after, quite disinterested. and 
placed above the natural instincts (always 
strong in a cat) towards her own offspring. 
If the question of the capabilities of 
animals, their affections po powers of 
memory, both evidently great — their de- 
gree of ideality, often in a dog very strong 
—the amount of their reasoning power, 
ie. of foreseeing the consequences of an 
action and guarding against them, or ac- 
complishing a new and untried object, 
were as studied as it might be in the very 
intimate intercourse existing between pets 
and their masters, much would be done 
towards reconciling outsiders to that very 
exclusive relation, and making pets an 
interest instead of a nuisance to the public 
in general, as is now too often their fate. 


From Good Words. 
' BUDDHIST PREACHING. 


Tue Buddhist monks of Siam do not as 
a rule endeavour to make their sermons 
interesting. They are satisfied monoto- 
nously to chant or intone a number of 
verses in the dead language Pali; and to 
add an almost incomprehensible commen- 
tary in Siamese. Nor do their hearers 
care. Crouching on the ground, in a rev- 
erential posture, they make merit by ap- 
pearing to listen, and they do not believe 
that that merit would be one whit greater 
if they understood the language of the 
preacher. They have been taught that 
“ Blessed is he who heareth the law,” and 
so they hear it, and believe themselves 
blest. A very happy state of things, but 
from an English point of view, a very 
strange one. 

There are, however, exceptions to most 
rules; and while among ourselves there 
‘are preachers who sometimes fail to eluci- 
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date their text, or to interest their audi- 
ence, so, among the Buddhists, monks are 
occasionally found who leave the custom- 
ary track and preach intelligibly to atten- 
tive hearers. 

The most common of the popular preach- 
ings are extracts from the Life of Buddha, 
and from stories of his acts in previous 
stages of his transmigrations, such as 
tales of his devotion when, millions of 
years ago, he cast himself into a ditch, and 
made a bridge of his body, that the great 
Teacher, the Buddha of those days, might 
pass in comfort; or of his vast works of 
charity, when he lived as the Prince Wes- 
santara, when he gave away his kingdom, 
his wealth, his elephants, his horses, his 
carriage, and his children, and was willing 
to give away his wife. 

The public sermons or readings are 
given in large halls attached to the mon- 
asteries, not in the temples themselves. 
There are also frequent private sermons, 
in the palaces of the nobles and the houses 
of the people, whither the monks are in- 
vited (with the understanding that they 
will be remunerated) to give to their in- 
viter, his family, and dependants an oppor- 
tunity of making merit by hearing the 
Law. 

I had been a long while resident in 
Siam before I was invited to make a little 
merit for myself by attending at one of 
these private gatherings, and possibly the 
invitation would never have come but for 
the arrival of a learned German who had 
devoted several years to the study of 
Asiatic Religious Beliefs, and, after much 
travel, had presented himself among us. 
The object of the learned doctor’s studies 
naturally interested the most intelligent of 
the Siamese, and especially did it interest 
Chao Phya Tipakhon, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, an enlightened Buddhist, 
whose wont it was, ever and anon, to lay 
aside the cares of statemanship and re- 
fresh himself with the pleasures of ab- 
stract philosophy. Seldom indeed did I 
meet him without his engaging in a long 
conversation on religion or science, in 
which, while he fairly and willingly listened 
to foreign ideas, he seldom failed to point 
out how deficient was my education, .in 
that I had not studied the highest and 
most admirable of all philosophical works, 
the Baramat, the metaphysical mysteries 
of the third section of the Buddhist Canon. 
He was curiously interested in the learned 
German, who, without any desire to get 
wealth, and without any apparent love for 
religion, endured all the toils of travel 
and the labours of severe study, who had 

















even, it was said, studied the aforesaid 
Baramat in the original Pali. So when ! 
told him of the doctor’s wish to be present 
at a preaching, he invited him to come 
and listen at his palace to two of the most 
renowned of Siamese abbots, and I, as 
bearer of the invitation, had the good 
fortune to be included init. Ihad never 
liked to make the application on my own 
account, fearing to be considered intrusive. 

At about seven o’clock one Saturday 
evening, we reached the Palace of Foreign 
Affairs, and, passing through two granite 
paved courts, entered the reception-hall, a 
large and lofty room, with a floor of sev- 
eral steps or stages. The lowest stage was 
occupied by a crowd of slaves and ser- 
vants; on the stage above lay a dozen or 
more petty officers: the stage above this 
was clear, as if to keep the vulgar from 
too close contact with the great man, our 
host, who sat on the highest stage. We 
were conducted to him, and silently took 
our places beside him on the carpet. 
This upper end of the room was about 
seventy feet broad by twenty-five long. 
Its walls were decorated with numerous 
large mirrors, and rich cloth and silk hang- 
ings. Some of these hangings were cov- 
ered with Chinese proverbs and poems, 
embroidered in golden characters, and on 
others were elaborately worked figures of 
most gorgeous Chinamen, surrounded by 
deer and snakes and fishes, of anatomical 
proportions gvhich might perhaps be ex- 
plained by the aforesaid Baramat, but 
which certainly seemed to lack that bal- 
ance or perfection of proportion which 
Chinese philosophers declare to be the es- 
sence of all things. 

Along the two sides and end of the 
room were lines of tables, each decked 
with a choice collection of Chinese brass- 
ware, bronze, and porcelain, and bearing 
wax candles, set on curious stands, which, 
with the assistance of numerous oil-lamps, 
hanging from the ceiling, and reflected in 
the mirrors, shed a pleasant light through- 
out the building. 

There was no pulpit, the preacher oc- 
cupying a gilt chair, placed in the centre 
of the upper stage. The minister and 
ourselves sat on the floor on his right, and 
on his left was a table or altar supporting 
a gold image of Buddha from which image 
a silken cord passed to his side. A num- 
ber of yellow-robed monks sat between 
him and the altar. 

Sitting crosslegged on the chair, his 
shaven head and eyebrows giving him an 
exceedingly clean appearance, and his 
robes arranged with that decent neatness 
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which the rules of the priesthood require, 
an abbot, eminent for knowledge and 
piety, was, when we entered, giving the 
audience an opportunity of making merit. 


‘Despite his age, he had the unwrinkled, 


or scarcely wrinkled, face which Buddhists 
admire as a proof of the spiritual tran- 
quillity of a life of worldly abnegation. In 
one hand he held a kind of fan or screen, 
designed to assist the monk in keeping 
his eyes from wandering, and his thoughts 


from straying to things carnal; in the 


other he held a book, made of slips of 
palm leaf, on which, with an iron style, 
had been scratched, or written, the Pali 
text which formed the subject of his dis- 
course. Sentence by sentence he read 
from his book, following each passage by 
an explanation in Siamese; but his ex- 
treme age caused him to mumble so, that 
my ears caught little of what he said, and 
that little I found almost past understand- 
ing. His subject was the most vital, and 
probably the most ancient of all Buddhist 
dogmas, that called the Four Pre-eminent 
Truths, the assertion that (1) misery ever 
attends existence; (2) that its cause lies 
in desire ; (3) that it may be destroyed by 
extinguishing desire ; and (4) that this may 
be effected by holiness. A finer subject 
he could hardly have chosen; a duller ser- 
mon he could not have given. 

When he had finished the four sections 
of his discourse, he left the chair and took 
a seat on a mat. The minister then 
crawled to him, adored him by bowing his 
head to the ground and lifting his joined 
hands, and presented him with a variety 
of offerings, a parcel of robes, a japan box, 
scents, fruits, and a wax candle, stuck all 
over with the little silvery bullets which, 
until quite recently, were the only coinage 
of Siam. Taking hold of the cord, which 
I mentioned above as passing from the 
idol, the abbot uttered his blessing, and 
then departed, followed by a train of ser- 
vants carrying the offerings of the pious 
minister. 

The calm, contented, passionless appear- 
ance, the thorough indifference to all that 
passed around, the long words, and the 
general unintelligibility of this old gen- 
tleman seemed most agreeable to the Si- 
amese audience, who remained grave and 
silent during the address, and were, 
doubtless, satisfied at having made a full 
hour’s merit of a very high kind; for, ac- 
cording to their notions, the greater the 
piety of the preacher, the greater the 
merit of the hearer. Their feelings were 
quite different when the chair was occu- 
pied by another orator. Their grave de- 
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portment. vanished, and, amid protesta- 
tions that they were not altogether pleased, 
they were unable to repress their smiles 
when addressed by the Spurgeon of Siam. 

Achan To, abbot of the Monastery of 
the Bells, would, perhaps, have objected 
to such a comparison, for it was not on 
his oratory that he prided himself, but on 
his scholarship. He was one of the most 
learned, if not the most learned, of Pali 
scholars in Siam. Thin and wiry without 
being gaunt, the old monk, who, we were 
told, had reached his seventy-third year, 
was still bright and full of activity. He 
was the very opposite of the previous oc- 
cupant of the chair. Restless and observ- 
ant, he made no pretence to the quiet- 
ness and indifferentism his co-religionists 
so much admired. “ Who are those for- 
eigners?” he at once inquired, in a tone 
which implied little love for the strangers; 
and when he heard that one of them had 
come to his country to study his religion for 
a whole year, there were no bounds to the 
contempt he expressed. for my presump- 
tuous friend, the man who dared to pre- 
tend to master, in so short a time, the 
study which had occupied him for three- 
score years. Waving his arms, with flash- 
ing glances, he took up his parable : — 

“If there be thirty ships, thirty ships 
and every one full of merchandise, and a 
man should pretend to put all their car- 
goes into the space of one, what would 
you say of that man? Again: a single 
seed is a, good thing in its way, but its 
produce is very limited. This foreigner 
will take but a single seed, and though I 
cannot say what he will make ont of it, I 
know that a Siamese could make but little, 
and I do not think that a foreigner will be 
able to make much more! ” 

With these uncomplimentary and dis- 
couraging observations he prefaced an ad- 
dress on the three great roots of sin, 
Greediness, Anger, and Folly. Over and 
over again, rolled forth the Pali words 
thus translated, followed by improvised 
explanations in verse. To these three 
were ascribed all evil thoughts, all evil 
words, all evil actions. But for them 
none would destroy life, none would steal, 
none would commit adultery, none would 
tell lies, none would get intoxicated. 
These are the three great enemies of the 
heart, the creators of evil destiny, some- 
times one, sometimes another, sometimes 
all. If anger was absent, and the heart was 
impelled by no greediness, no desire for 
anything sinful, folly would nevertheless 
come in and lead the heart astray. Only 
by subduing all three, by eradicating 
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them and attaining their opposites, absence 
of greed, absence of anger, and absence of 
folly could happiness be attained. He 
gave no praise to wisdom, he spoke not of 
the one active Buddhist virtue, charity, 
but, like a true monk, he urged the all- 
importance of negative goodness. De- 
sire nothing! Never lose your temper! 
Commit no folly! Do nothing! Say noth- 
ing! Think nothing! Such were the 
ideas his sermon left in the mind of his 
hearers, though perhaps he did not push 
his theory quite so far. He was no re- 
former, no dallier with foreign science, 
but orthodox of the orthodox, and — for 
all he said about anger —ahater of in- 
novations and innovators. Every word 
that he spoke could be justified by the 
palm-leaf book which he held in his hands, 
justified without sophistry or reservation. 
Like his predecessor in the chair, he re- 
peated to us verse after verse of the sa- 
cred Pali, but without ever even glancing 
at the original. I would not suggest that 
Buddhist abbots are more given to vanity ° 
than their better-paid brethren, the bish- 
ops of our own Church, but it seemed to 
me that the learned preacher was anxious 
that the despised foreigners should ob- 
serve his great memory. He certainly 
kept us in mind throughout his sermon, 
and his improvised explanations in verse 
teemed with allusions to my friend. “He 
has learnt to read! He has got a book or 
two! And he will go home and boast, ‘I 
know Pali, I know Pali, I’ve got a real 
Pali book !’” 

The doctor who, as may be supposed, 
understood little of what was said, was 
extremely amused at the remarks I trans- 
lated to him, and bore his castigation 
smilingly ; but the minister was evidently 
shocked at the excesses of the preacher, 
and, when the, sermon was over, and the 
abbot had left with his presents, he did 
his best, by various civilities, to efface 
what he regarded as a grave discourtesy. 
Two or three reputed scholars were in- 
vited to join our party, and, while a va- 
riety of refreshments were served, we had 
a long theological discussion, in which the 
minister, desirous to please, declared that 
he was reaily not a bigoted Buddhist, but 
a believer in only such parts of his reli- 
gion as had a foundation in reason. The 
phrase, it is true, savoured of the diplo- 
matist as much as of the theologian. 

As the foregoing sermons are described 
from very scant notes, and a not very per- 
fect recollection, I will conclude this sketch 
by an abstract of a written sermon in Pali 
and Siamese, which has found its way into 
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the India Office Library, and lies. there 
little vexed by readers. 

It commences with a Pali text that is the 
initial words of the passage in the Sacred 
Books, of which it is supposed to be an 
amplification; which is thus translated : — 

“Hearken, oh monks! The body of 
every one that is born, male or female, 
consisting of the elements Form and Name, 
may be likened unto a great city, which is 
called the Golden City.” 

Then without any more Pali quotations, 
but with a vast admixture of Pali words, 
it continues the parable : — 

“To this great city there are nine gates, 
the eyes, the ears, the nostrils, &c., and 
around it is a wall,theskin. Within it are 
pools and watercourses, with fish and croc- 
odiles; and paths also, and roads, and 
many a dwelling-place from the tips of the 
toes even to the brain, and around its walls 
is herbage, the hair springing, from the 
skin. 

- “ And this city is ruled over by the great 
king Mind, whose daughter is Carnal De- 
sire, and whose mother is Corruption. 
His queen is Sensation, who excites to 
love, and his five concubines are Sight, 
Scent, Hearing, Taste, and Feeling. 

“ Seven great officers has he, which are 
good inclinations of the heart, and six in 
whom good is mixed with evil, and there 
are fourteen evil counsellors who continu- 
ally lead him from the way of righteous- 
ness. These fourteen are Folly, Fearless- 
ness of Sin, Shamelessness of Sin, Base- 
ness, Avarice, Error, Pride, Wrath, Envy, 
Scandal, Sloth, Laziness, and Doubt. 
[Thirteen only are mentioned. 

“ And there are twenty-two Royal Brah- 
mins: Piety, Fear of Sin, Shame of Sin, 
&c., who move the king to righteousness, 
leading him intothe paths of the saints, 
that he may attain the glorious city of 
Nirvana. 

“ And there are four guardian angels, 
which are the four great elements — Earth, 
Water, Fire, and Air. 

“With the king dwell two reminding 
angels, which are Mercy and Inclination to 
the Paths of Righteousness. Five watchers 
also are there, who urge him to take pleas- 
ure in the five states of Trance. And 
there is a Great Brahmin who inclines him 
to rejoice in the Holy Law which shall lead 
him to the further shore, to Eternal City, 
Nirvana. 


“ And the king, with all his courtiers, ex- 
periencing joy and sorrow without ever an 
end, will cry to the Great Brahmin, ‘We 
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, would escape from the three worlds; for 


the world of men, the world of angels, and 
the world of archangels are all places of 
sorrow. Endless is the succession of births 
and deaths!’ And the Great Brahmin 
will call the twentytwo Brahmins, of 
whom Piety is the first, to aid the desire 
of the king. They will lead him to the 
great teacher (Guru) who is named Wis- 
dom, and to Wisdom he will say, ‘ We 
would escape from the two oceans of sor- 
row, from merit and demerit which know 
no end, and we would be freed from our 
enemy, King Death.’ 

“Then will the Great Teacher promise 
to help him, and will undertake by the 
teachings of the Holy Sword of Victory to 
bring him the war chariot which shall sub- 
due King Death, and will promise to crown 
him Emperor of all the worlds and Ruler 
of the Eternal City, Nirvana. 

“ And the king will cry, ‘ Sathu! sathw! 
It is good ! it is good !’ 

“Then shall the Great Brahmin prepare 
the ceremonies; he shall cause the king to 
observe the religious abnegations, and then 
to meditate inquietude; then to observe 
the extended abnegations, and then again 
to reflect in quietude. 

“ First shall he reflect on the nature of 
his body, the foulness, the impermanence 
of its materials; then shall he proceed to 
meditate on the affections, until he shall 
have attained to indifference ; then will he 
enter into the first stage of Trance (Dhy- 
ana), whereby all the fifteen thousand im- 
purities of his nature will be utterly re- 
moved. 

“Then the Great Teacher will give to 
the king the Sword of Victory, aud the 
king will judge-all the officers of his court, 
and all that are evil shall be slain. One 
by one the fourteen evil counsellors will 
be brought before him, and he will slay 
them with the Sword of Victory. And 
then shall be brought before him his reia- 
tives, his father, his mother, and his queen, 
and, despite his love, he will slay them. 
In its downstroke the sword shall touch 
the lowest hell, in its upstroke the highest 
heaven, and all the worlds shall quake. 

“ Then shall the Great Teacher enthrone 
the king as the Emperor of the world and 
Lord of the happy City of Nirvana. 

“This Great Teacher is Wisdom, and the 
Sword of Victory is Knowledge of the 
Paths of the Saints. 


“ The Lord Buddha, compassionating all 
beings in the whorl of transmigrating ex- 
istence, angels and men, denizens of hell, 
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demons, and brute creatures, and seeing 
that all workers of demerit must in some 
grievous form exhaust their evil destiny 

karma), established his religion to last 

ve thousand years by which all beings 
male and feraale might make for themselves 
a meritorious privciple by doing good 
works, and especially by observing the ab- 
stinences. 

« All who are wise and who seek escape 
from the sorrows of transmigration must 
seek it by the way of Nirvana. 

“ And the way to Nirvana is abstinence 
from the ten sins, which are — of the body, 
three; of the speech, four ; and of the mind, 
three. The three sins of the body are — 
the destruction of life, theft, and adultery. 
The four sins of speech are —lying, evil- 
speaking, slander, and vain talk. And the 
three sins of mind are —covetousness, 
hatred, and esteeming bad to be good. 

“ He who hath entered on these ten roads 
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to Nirvana must hasten to extinguish the 
fourteen sins, and then, by the practice of 
meditation, he shall make an end of ‘the 
sorrowful, the perishable, and the unreal.’ 

“ Whosoever attends to religious observ- 
ances and ceremonies is an upholder of 
the religion. Even though his spirit be 
still worldly, his good works shall result 
in a glorious destiny, because he has 
obeyed the teachings of the Lord Buddha. 

“ Whosoever perseveres in the course 
of religious exercises shall attain to the 
knowledge of the paths of the saints, and 
of their fruitions, like the Lord the Teacher, 
who has gone to the City of Nirvana, the 
place of bliss beyond all bliss where there 
is no sorrow ! 

“Such is the Parable of the Body, as it 
was spoken by the Lord Buddha. 

“ May you escape from all sorrows! ” 

H. ALABASTER. 








AmERICANISMs. — We are generally inclined 
to credit Brother Jonathan with originating that 
peculiar verbification of nouns in which he in- 
dulges by way of smartening up the old mother- 
tongue, but he will have some difficulty in 
proving that he ‘* struck ile’’ in that direction 
earlier than this : — 


** March 20th, 1658. I went to see a coach- 
race in Hide Park, and collation’d in Spring 
Gardens.”’ — Diary of John Evelyn. 

Notes and Queries. 


In addressing the Cortes concerning the fire 
which took place at the Escurial on the night of 
October 1, the minister of finance, Ruiz Gomez, 
said, ‘* Not a book has been burnt, nor a paper 
lost. It a question of time and money, that is 
all.’ The area burnt is large, including the 
whole of the upper floors of the Colegio and the 
two towers known as the Colegio Tower and the 
Tower of Lucerne. The Times correspondent, 
writing on October 7, gives a vivid description 
of the ravages of the fire, but confirms substan- 
tially the reassuring words of the minister; he 
differs from him, indeed, as to the amount of 
damage done to the edifice, which he estimates 
as likely to come to twice the amount (40,0002.) 
officially stated as the probable cost of repara- 
tion. Besides the Hebrew and Arabic MSS., of 
which catalogues exist, and other valuable MSS. 


and books, amounting in all to 14,661, the 
library contained original sketch-books by Mi- 
chel Angelo, Raphae!, Titian, Albrecht Diirer, 
and other great masters. Great fears were en- 
tertained for the ceiling, which is one of the 
most magnificent pieces of decorative work in 
the whole building, but the rubbish which had 
fallen on it from the floors consumed above 
having been carefully removed, it has been 
found to have sustained none but trifling and 
easily reparable injuries. The heroic exertions 
of the inhabitants, and the fact that the archi- 
tect of the enormous pile employed no wood 
in its construction where he could possibly use 
stone, prevented the conflagration from spread- 
ing to the palace or church, and confined its 
ravages entirely to the Colegio end. Academy. 


‘Sr’? as A CuersTran Name (4th S. x. 
371.) —I remember, when a boy, of a case «* 
this kind happening in Fife. A man who was 
& weaver and a radical, and consequently a dis- 
senter, took his child to the meeting-house for 
baptism. Upon being asked by the minister 
what he intended the name of the child to be, 
he said, ** Sir Francis Burdett.’’ The minister 
replied, ‘Oo, William, that’ll never dae. I 
can admit your bairn into the veesible kirk, but 
if ye want the warld’s honours for’t I doot ye’ll 
hae to gang to the king himsel’.’’ 
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